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RIDING THE RAPIDS OF THE GRAND CANYON 


THE GLORY ROAD TO YELLOWSTONE 


THE THAMES — SUNDAY 


A Brilliant Portrait in Words and Drawings of Our Great War President | 


ROOSEVELT 


As an Artist Saw Him 


by WALTER TITTLE 


As a painter and etcher, Walter Tittle has made portraits of 
many distinguished people including Elihu Root, David Lloyd 
George, Joseph Conrad, Arnold Bennett, George Bernard Shaw 
and five presidents of the United States. In the winter of 1942- 
43 he added the portrait of Franklin D. Roosevelt to his 
impressive gallery. This book is the verbal picture of the 
Roosevelt the author came to know in the library at Hyde Park. 
As Walter Tittle made numerous sketches, he and the President 
chatted informally about life in general, about people and about 
painting, architecture and the great art treasures of Europe. 


The Roosevelt who emerges in these pages, as sharply etched — 
and subtly depicted in prose as he was by the artist’s burin, ts 
the magnetic, charming human being that only his intimate 
friends knew. He is revealed not as the war-time leader and — 
politician so often described, but as the urbane, kindly and 
witty man he was in private life. To round out this picture 
fully there is a description of the Manor and the Memorial 
Library that is equal to an actual visit to Hyde Park. The book” 


| is richly illustrated with a selection of Walter Tittle’s brilliant 


drawings and EichinEe of the late president and his home. $3.00 


New Books to Take on Your Summer Vacation 


LET’S VISIT CANADA 
by BYRON STEEL 


The first guide book to treat the Dominion of Canada compre- 
hensively. Complete information about the great Canadian 
cities; excellent diagrammatic accounts of what to see in the 
lovely eastern provinces. The traveler is also guided through 
vast Prairie Provinces to the spectacular National Parks of the 
Canadian Rockies and to the coast cities of British Columbia. 
Up-to-date data on hotel accommodations, restaurants, recrea- 
tion centers and motor routes. For the sportsman, complete fish- 
ing and hunting information. Illustration and maps. 432 pages. 


$3.50. 


LET’S VISIT OUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 


by BYRON STEEL 


Scenic splendor and the wealth of pleasant diversion open to 
vacationists in the United States and here presented in a 
practical guide book.’ With valuable road maps. $3.25. 


LET’S VISIT MEXICO 
by BYRON STEEL 


Now in its third large edition, this travel book is the ideal guide 
to Mexico—compact and comprehensive and above all up-to- 
date. Replete with road maps, street maps of important cities 


Handsomely illustrated. $3.50 


and points of interests. 


DOWN CAPE COD 


by KATHARINE DOS PASSOS and EDITH SHAY 


Here is the only book of its kind about Cape Cod—a handsome 
volume that has the drama of America history and is at the 
same time a practical guide offering you explicit intormation 
about one of America’s most popular and picturesque play- 


grounds. Illustrated. $5.00. 


LUCAS ON BASS FISHING 


by JASON LUCAS 


Jason Lucas, angling editor of Sports Afield, the world’s most 
widely circulated outdoor magazine, has written one of the 
finest volumes of practical fishing instruction ever to be offered 
to American fishermen. Illustrated. $4.00 


THE AMATEUR SEAMAN 


| by H. S. “Skipper”? SMITH 


Skipper Smith, famous small boat sailor of over fifty years’ 
experience, treats every aspect of small sailing vessels in a 
“manner that presents many new angles for the old hand, and 
yet offers a complete manual for the beginner and prospective, = 
boat owner. Illustrated. $3.75 | 


SWINGING INTO GOLF 


by ERNEST JONES and INNIS BROWN 


“A famous teacher offers some persuasive proof that the only 
thing necessary to learn the proper golf stroke—and incidentally 
improve your game tremendously—is to learn to swing the — 
ene eC hicdas Tribune Magazine of Books. Ulustrated. 
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THE WEEK-END BOOK OF TRAVEL 


Edited by COBURN GILMAN 


An anthology of the most dramatic and entertaining contribu- 
tions printed in Travel magazine over a period of two decades. 
Among the authors included are A. J. Villiers, Harrison For- 
man, D. H. Lawrence, Julian Huxley, Norman Douglas, Albert 
Parry, Attilio Gatti, Carleton Beals, Victor von Hagen. “Here 
is a wonderful anthology. Even the well-traveled val revel in 


ROBERT M. MC BRIDE & COMPANY 


the accounts of hunting reptiles in Guiana, the okapi in Africa, 
Transylvanian gypsies, fire magic in the American Southwest, 
Nepal, parachute jumping, falconers in Arabia, and the fine — 
art of tattooing in Japan.”—W ings, 


Review. Ulustrated. $3.50 
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Here is a Hartford policy that everybody can afford and 
everybody needs, and it costs only $5.00.a year. Men, women, 
boys and girls—anyone* between the ages of 5 and 70 can 
have this protection. It covers doctors’, hospital, nurses’ 
bills and other medical expenses resulting from injuries, up 
to $500, and it pays up to $1,000 for loss of life, sight or 
limbs. The policy even covers you if you are walking and 
are struck by any vehicle. Covers travel in your car, other 
passenger autos, airline planes, trains, busses—all public 
conveyances. 

See your Hartford agent or your broker today and buy 
one of these policies for every member of your family. Or 
write the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company if you 
want a sample of the Hartford’s Travel Accident Policy. 


*(This policy is not available to chauffeurs, mechanics 
and other professional drivers and auto repuirmen) 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


Hint to homemakers to-be: Get a Hartford 
“Wedding Presents Policy” the minute the 
first gift arrives. Covers fire, theft and 
other hazards. This policy will relieve you 
of a lot of worry. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO GOOD FRIENDS 


It gives you a feeling of security to know that 
wherever you go—you’ll find friendly Hartford 
agents ready to serve you. They are in the 
business of helping people out of trouble. 


F RD I FIRE INSURANCE company 
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IN TREACHEROUS WATER 


The passage through every 
rapid brought danger ond 
excitement. Dexterity and skill 
is needed to guide the boat as 
it plunges ahead with increas- 
ing speed through the turbulent 
water and by the huge boulde 


GREGORY BRIDGE 


Hidden in the _ inaccessible 

hinterlands of the Grand 

Canyon is a magnificent natural 

bridge with a span of 297 feat 

and a height of 307 feet from 
floor to summit. 


RIDING THE RAPIDS 
OF THE 
GRAND CANYON 


by Charles Larabee as told to Horace 8. Mazet 


Photographs by Charles Larabee 


I HAD READ about Powell, the first ex- 
plorer to dare the frightful rapids of the 
Grand Canyon, and had envied the incom- 
parable Buzz Holstrom who is the only man 
in history to ride the raging Colorado down 
its entire length alone. But I had to bide 
my time. 

Like a great dragon the Colorado River 
and its main tributary, the Green, rage 
across the states of Colorado, Wyoming, 


Often it looked as though the boats would 
. be completely obliterated by tons of raging 
waters. 


Utah and Arizona. Roaring and snorting, 
they have clawed their way through inter- 
vening mountain ranges. Burning winds 
sweep their shores, and sandstorms obliterate 
the towering cliffs of the canyons through 
which lurch their swift currents. 

Anyone who would conquer the Dragon 
has the odds stacked against him. More 
than 900 rapids hinder the thousand mile 
journey from Green River, Wyoming, to 
Boulder Dam. More than 365 of these are 
major rapids, and that means trouble. For 
most of its length the combined river tra- 
verses an arid and uninhabited country. In 
few places is it possible to scale the canyon ~ 
walls. Many have perished going down 
river from thirst, drowning or starvation, 
for heat and water are implacable. 

Despite all this, I resolved to go down 
the rivers. In Monument Valley I met our 
expedition leader, Norman Nevills. I 
arrived in Mexican Hat armed with a movie 
camera, two Leicas, tripod, three thousand 
feet of Kodachrome multiple rolls of 35 mm. 
and of course a light-meter, filters and the 


GLEN CANYON 


In Glen Canyon the water is placid and so shallow that the boats were repeatedly grounded. 


Rising 1200 feet above the river is Tapestry Wall of buff colored sandstone with blending shades \ 
of ochre, chestnut, cinnamon, coffee and rust. 


countless gadgets without which no photographer would be caught 
dead. 

The chocolate-brown waters of the Green looked cool and inviting 
to me after the desert. Though only mid-June, the heat was stifling, 
and we were impatient to start our dangerous trip down the rushing 
river. Nevills, expert river man, had designed the boats: Wen, 
Mexican Hat II and Joan. Each was sixteen feet long with a six- 
foot beam. They weighed six hundred pounds each and were made 
of three-eighths inch plywood with oak strips on the bottom at 
four-inch intervals. 

On June 20 we launched ourselves onto the Green River with 
a stage of 5500 second-feet. Our. party consisted of Norman 
Nevills; his wife Doris; Dell Reed of Mexican Hat; Mildred 
Baker, ornithologist of Buffalo; Dr. Hugh Cutler, botanist of 
Missouri Botanical Gardens; B. W. Deason, mining engineer of 
Salt Lake City ; John Southworth, geologist, of Glendale California ; 
Charles Larabee, photographer, of Encinitas, California. Two 
other members were to join us at Green River: Anne Rosner of 
Chicago and Barry Goldwater, professional Arizonan from Phoenix. 

Our boats were loaded with food, utensils, medical kit, some 
materials and tools for boat repairs, tarps, 35 pounds of personal 
duffle with bedding rolls and life-preservers for each man, and 
lastly a large crate of carrier pigeons whose presence might be 
invaluable. Each boat now weighed 1400 pounds. 


At first it was easy. But, unsuspecting, in full sunshine on the 
third day we entered blistering. Red Canyon between the fiery 
walls of Flaming Gorge. Hardly were we well inside the stone 
ramparts when the God of the River, as if in angry protest, struck 
“us with sucha blast of wind from a clear sky that the top of the 
river was literally blown off and waves six feet high lashed the 
surface of what had been a peaceful stream. We battened down 
as well as we could in the face of such an unexpected and violent 
onslaught. But the storm fortunately was brief, and by vigorous 
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Ahead, however, lie more dangerous rapids. 


rowing we reached the head of Horseshoe Canyon to camp a 
foot of a seven hundred foot cliff. 
Fearfully, on the following day, we faced our first rapid of n 
Ashley Falls, named for the earliest man known to have run 
Red Canyon of the Green River, and here we evolved our pl. 
attack on Old Man River. fa 
At the head of each. rapid is a smooth, innocent expan 
current called the tongue. We launched into this, stern on. 
was necessary for control and better visibility, and to slacken 
pace at which the ruffled river hurled us downward. The boa 
to be under constant control, as rocks seemed to leap at us 
the speed of express trains. Due to the high rake of these bog 
fore and aft, and because the oarsman is seated amidships 
had the almost instantaneous control so necessary to avoid disastre 
smash-ups. a 
All rapids are formed by obstructions in the river. Thes 
usually large boulders brought down by flood waters from tribut 
canyons, or in some cases great rocks have fallen from the ] 
canyon walls. Such obstacles form holes as the water rushes 
them to make.a large curling wave from three to twenty fee 
dreaded by river men. It is safer to run the side of the dre 
possible. The hole must be hit squarely by the stern of the 
so that momentum will carry it through the back of the wave ¥ 
the rowers pulls against the current upstream with all his strem 
In shooting bad holes our boats were often out of sight for ¥ 
| 
. 


seemed to be an eternity, and only when safely below the 
could the boatman relax. ¥ 


On either side of the main current as it plunges down into qui 
water, the deceptive eddies lie in wait for their prey. A boat traf 
by an eddy will be borne back upstream as rapidly as it desce 
and when it does the boatman is forced by near-superhuman ef 
to get back in the main current and repeat his downstream strt 

But Ashley Falls was friendly to us and we shot through 


See 


6 
| casualties to either the boats or to the crews that rode in them. 
The evening of June 25 found us at the majestic gates of Lodore, 
lere canyon walls tower an overwhelming two thousand feet on 
her side. It looked like smooth sailing on the comparatively placid 
som of the stream, but the next. morning at Upper Disaster Falls, 
H's boat struck and hung up for an ae before we could pry 
| a There was only minor damage to the bottom, however, 
we pushed off downstream thankfully. 


Hon June 27 we hit Hell’s Half Mile, one of the longest and 
aelest stretches of roaring, rushing water in the world. It was a 
ssage of tossing, swooping, terrifying near misses and muscle- 
jaining oarwork. We face the passage for the third time in 
\tory. 

Just wait,” said Nevilis, “until we hit Sockdologer!” 
Exhausted physically and mentally, we pitched camp at Pat’s 
ile where the great Buzz Holstrom, all-time record holder fox 
aning the rapids alone, builds boats. Here, with the roar of the 
er dragon in our ears, we careened our boats and repaired the 
mage suffered in the upper rapids. We sat for a garrulous 
ming around the campfire with a large pot of coffee while Buzz 
d us tall tales of the river, and of such famous old characters 
the Butch Cassidy Gang of cattle rustlers who for many years 
td this very section as their hideout. 


A little to the southward of Green River, Utah, the river begins 
‘cut its deep bed through the multi- colored rocky San Raphael 
} mation. Brick-colored cliffs contrast with distant buttes of warm 
§s and slate blue. The banks are a brilliant green with cotton- 
Mod and tamarisk trees, the latter so well adapted to these 


; NEAR THE TANNER TRAIL 


‘It has taken a billion and a half years for the Colorado River to create 
the Grand Canyon whose greatest depth lies a mile below the rim and 
whose width ranges from five to fifteen miles. Through the Grand 
' Canyon the water flows at a rate of from two and one-half miles to 
_ twenty-five miles an hour. Here on a peaceful stretch of the river is one 
of the rare places where river travelers may camp and rest. 


IN HANCE RAPID 


Hance Rapid is one of a 
series of five dangerous 
rapids that culminate in the 
ominous Sockdologer in 
which the waves sometimes 
measure twenty feet from 
trough to crest. 


HOLE-IN-THE-ROCK 
Down this precipitous defile 
252 Mormon pioneers took 
J their wagons and livestock 
to the Colorado River and 
then succeeded in crossing 
its swift current. This was 
one of the most audacious 
achievements in the history 
of the West. 


peculiar canyon conditions that even sandbars are thickly carpeted 
with, plumy seedings two or three inches tall. 

From Labyrinth Canyon: we could see the convolutions of the 
mighty Bowknot Bend a thousand feet below, where the big river 
sprawls like a monstrous snake asleep in the hot desert sands. But 
we knew he would bare his fangs to us in earnest when we hit 
Cataract Canyon. And he did, with all the seeming vindictiveness 
of an evil spirit waiting’in ambush for the reckless adventurers. 

Everyone was apprehensive, worrying about the rapids in the 
canyon when we pushed off on July 14 to move between ever 
heightening ramparts. The sun beat down cruelly when, at 10:45, 
we swung out of the tawny Green onto the muddy red waters of 
the Colorado, and after lunch, we took time to calk boats, repack 
provisions, stow our outboard motor under a hatch and make all 
secure for the formidable rapids. Tired, dirty and short-tempered, 
we were about to run the most baleful reach of water in the entire 
world, with fifty-four cataracts in thirty-eight miles. 


As usual, the first rapids presented no grave difficulties to 
navigation, giving no hint of the raging, tumbling dangers ahead. 


Through sheer walls where escape is impossible the river picks up 
speed, while the disarming beauties of the area and a natural desire 
to see around just one more bend have lured many trappers and 
ill-equipped expeditions to their doom in this diabolic white water. 

One by one our boats lurched more often, plunged into deeper 
holes, swept more swiftly by the vertical walls. It was exhilarating 
to plunge into the flying spray and tumult, depending only upon 
our own dexterity and strength to prevent disaster. A new thrill 
came with every breath as we avoided swiftly approaching rocks 
by inches. ‘We struck holes with the pitching sensation of riding 
a bucking broncho, then rocking as the boat dashed over successive 
high waves and depressions, twisting in the grip of the current and 
threatening to capsize with every zig-zag. 

Other moments were spent in shifting to meet oncoming cataracts, 
hoping that we had picked out the easiest channel. Often the boat 
disappeared with us, buried under tons of water, and then suddenly 
it would shoot out from the cloud of spray into comparatively smooth 
water. From every side, up river and down and reverberating from 
the rocky walls, the cataract noise was deafening, and the echoes of 
their roaring remained in my ears long after we were safely past. 

Rapid Twenty-Four, however, rudely jarred us from a mood of 
rugged satisfaction. Warned by experiences of previous expedi- 


HITTING A ROCK 
After passing innumerable submerged reefs with knife edge rims and 
plunging through a succession of dangerous rapids Hat piles up on a 


It took two hours to free the boat and rescue 
the crew. 


rock in Five Mile Rapid. 


tions, we approached respectfully. The gorge looked ominous, but 
we were determined to shoot it. The take-off was very tricky, a 
matter of precision in the spotting of each boat in the swift current. 
Wen and Mexican Hat popped safely down the prankish stretch, 
but Joan after missing a precise take-off, was thrown to the right 
among jagged rocks and boiling water. 

Dell Reed, the oarsman, was immediately hurled to the bottom 
of the boat with stunning force. Without a helmsman the tiny 
boat was whirled along by the raging Dragon, then jammed between 
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GREGORY CANYON 
Near the mouth of the Escalante River is the region in which the Gregory 
Bridge, the second largest natural bridge in the world, was discoverd 


two gigantic boulders where it seemed certain to stick until D 
day. Those of us ashore below could now grasp the meanin 
a rock inscription left by Stanton’s expedition at Rapid Tw 
Three where is carved “Hell to Pay Number One Is Sun 
Down.” Here Stanton lost two of his men, and the Best E 
tion likewise came to grief. 


Everything else was temporarily abandoned in an atteeal 


rescue the marooned riverman. Norman, Barry, Cutler and 

worth pushed out into an eddy. Then came the long, exha 
process of snaking their boat along upstream, from rock to 
against the grip of the rushing current, until they could heg 
line to Dell. It shot out, and he grasped it. Norman then pl 
into the whirling river and, with a desperate grip on the 
pulled himself along to the wrecked boat. 
pried with oars while the others heaved on the line now a 

to the stern of the Joan. We had to rescue the grounded b 
be badly overloaded for the remainder of our trip. 


For a while it seemed that the jealous river would not rél 
its prey, but finally strenuous pulling started her. The Joan tt 
slewed around, was caught by the current and rolled over 
over. Cutler, standing on a nearby boulder, was yanked b 
line into the flood, but just managed to grab the boat and scram 
aboard as it rushed past. into the next rapid downstream. Se 
worth, in the Wen and rowing like a madman, followed. Str 
and exhausted, they reached shore well below the last rapid, 
it was discovered that the greatest damage had been the lost © 
pants, snatched off by the strong river. 

Then Cutler and I, in a long, tiresome struggle, worked Mes 
Hat II into a favorable position to remove the marooned 
Reed and Gildwater from their rock in midstream. By ext? 


Together the two 0 


> sw a 


the, ee Bebuscked, too tired to eat. We just fell ies. 
dawn I was rudely awakened. Something was. strolling 
igh my three-weeks’ whiskers. I hastily shook it out, to dis- 
a venturesome scorpion—an alarm much more effective than 
eching fire-engine, I can assure you. But early as it was, Dell 

Reakfast nt ae under Rey, in preparation for the day’s run 


ext morning bd edity shooting ten smaller rapids, we swept 
Narrow ean where we paused at The Rock to register ou: 
ies. Lunch we ate at the mouth of the Dirty Devil River, well 
ted by Major Powell years ago. Then we drifted into peaceful 
a Canyon with the Henry Mountains a shimmering blue haze 
he distance. 
day or so later we rested in grandeur in the shadow of Tapestry 
I, rising an unbroken 1200 feet above the river. On the buff 
red sandstone face, iron oxides have produced an effect of 
istry on a massive scale, blending soft shades of ochre, chest- 
cinnamon, coffee, rust and mahogany. In this stretch of placid 

f Canyon the water is so shallow that our boats repeatedly 
inded. Here in this inaccessible area much exertion and fortunes 
been thrown away in attempts to recover paydirt in quantity, 
all efforts have been disappointing and unprofitable. 

na mighty river in mood and appearance never monotonous 
| by this time, almost a personality. Yet we were not sorry to 
brief vacation from going downstream. At noon the following 
we hit the mouth of the Escalante River, a milestone we had 
{ ansiously awaiting. Disembarking, we started on foot to 
its course upstream. We had ieand tales that made us thrill 
- hope. For they were about a wondrous natural bridge, as yet 
scovered by white men. By wading back and forth across the 
jom of the draw for eight and one half miles we reached Forty 
Creek, where we paused to spend the night. 


16900) 
coven 


And in the 


morning, a mile farther on, in a side canyon we discovered a 
magnificent bridge! Of Navajo sandstone formation it loomed 
impressively in the morning sunlight, bridging the canyon com- 
pletely across, hundreds of feet above the floor on which we stood. 

We named it Gregory Bridge, in honor of the geologist who 
added so much to general knowledge of this remote area. The 
second largest natural bridge in the world, it has a span of two 
hundred and ninety-seven feet from canyon floor to summit. It 
is one of nature's masterpieces, and deserves a better fate than to 
be hidden from appreciative eyes in this inaccessible hinterland. 

A few days later we were well on our way down the Colorado, 
and came to the mouth of Padre Creek where, a mile away, Fra 
Escalante long ago chiseled steps in the rock walls so that his mules 
could reach water. Using his old trail, we climbed to the rim. 
Before our eyes spread a landscape of stark gray buttes like 
citadels rising from a rolling plain of sandstone, while dancing 
heat-waves Eee ioned it in a shimmering aura of unreality. 

By August 4, windburned, toughened, lean, we rowed past 
Forbidden Canyon. At last we were approaching the critical part 
of our navigation. So far we had weathered every rapid without 
any great mishap. Now our eventual fate would be decided 
the threatening Badger, Soap, Tanner, Creek, Unkar, Hance, the 
ominous Sockdologer rapids or many of the remainder to be run 
before the end of our venturesome journey. 

Eight and a half miles below Lee’s Ferry, at the head of Badger 
Creek Rapid, our ears caught the old familiar clamor, and ay 
inspection of the white water convinced us that our boats could 
make it. Early in the morning we chose the most promising 
channel and guided all three boats down the first rapid with such 
skill and luck that none was scratched. Then we had to reload the 
mountainous pile of duffle that already had been painfully portaged 
a half-mile over huge marginal boulders. 

At Twenty-Five Mile, however, we found trouble. In turn, all 
three boats hit the rocks, luckily without too much immediate 


(Continued on page 30) 


WAITING FOR HELP : 
After the ‘‘Hat'’ piled up on a rock in Gregory Canyon Mildred Baker, Dr. Cutler and John Southworth rode the rocking boat 
until help arrived. Eventually the rest of the party rigged up a line from shore and hauled the marooned crew to safety. 


NEAR THE 
HEADWATERS 


Beyond Oxford the 
“stripling Thames" is 
navigable by pleasure 
boats as far as Lech- 
lade. Between here 
and Oxford the Thames 
sends off many narrow 
branches which form 
the charming ‘‘back- 
waters" canoeists en- 
joy so much. 


THE THAMES | 


; : 
ae unday a) tver 
by Arnold Caplan 


Photographs by Fenno Jacobs from Three Lions 


A series of forty-seven locks near Maidenhead serve today merely for FOR SIX DAYS a week the Thames flows through Londont a 
pleasure craft. They were built in 1771 to insure sufficient water for : 5 et ae ) the uivalenppemen Londof 

barges dumeat thd rdinceeceams in a very businesslike manner. For eq nt p 2 | 
go about their business with an appropriate sobriety that bor} 
almost on disdain of the venerable stream. No one goes to Wi)" 
on ferries across its surface, no one fishes in it for a little foo¢ 
even fun, like the fishermen in the Seine; in the winter it nevi’ 
or hardly ever—freezes over for skating enthusiasts; it’s 7” i 
public view only for short stretches near the embankment. It 
river niggardly with its favors while in the bounds of that ce | 
city. And for these reasons Londoners waste little love 
Thames for those dismal six days of the week. 

Monday through Saturday the Thames is just an aqueous 
entity of small consequence beyond the realms of business, im 
and shipping. But when Sunday comes, the River comes t 
‘It may then be compared to the stern headmaster who has 
feared and almost despised for his bitterness and taskmaste 
during the school-week, but who rises to become the joy an 
of his students on Sunday when he affords them the th 
release, and personally takes them for exciting jaunts throu; 
country. ; 

Londoners are these harried school-children who dislike 
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| Small villages and quiet towns line the banks 
| of the Thames from its origin in the Cotswold 
Hills to the estuary in Kent. 


scess to their first love—the love of the countryside, the green land 
) the west. The Thames, disdainful and scoffing at the immured 
ywn dwellers, comes to London from the western country. And 
ir those dwellers, it is only on the seventh day that the scoffing 
tases. The London dream is to move out to the west where the 
‘plications of the river are kinder—all week long. 

‘The country is one great garden, to dwell in which is every 
inglishman’s dream. He is in no sense a townsman, thereby 
anding in strong contrast to the Latin. Just as it is the dream of 
ery Frenchman to have a house in town, so it is the dream of 
ery Londoner to have a house in the country. 

I had come fresh from New York, and I knew that whenever 
| had been my proud duty to show visitors 
Bout that American metropolis, I could 
iver control myself (if I ever sensed the 
icessity for control at all) from going into 
LE- satisfied eulogies of the glories of its 
veat buildings and the numerous other 
imarkable things it possesses. I remember 
Jiinting out these things as though I were 
jiginally stupefied aed 

‘But the Londoner is different. He has 
‘en the cosmopolitan for years and he is 
d on for granted, 
st as he takes his Thames for granted. 
hen I was walking along the Embankment 
‘ith a Londoner I happened to make what 
‘thought would be a well-received com- 
jent about the more than passable breadth 
| the River. My companion bane and, 


: Bereat commercial river as it appears in 
ose far-off places where the banks are 
Id with thyme and not with tanneries. 


The English do not violate nature and 
ree her to accept man’s will in geometrical 
jtms; they do not want to transform 
ture too much. They improve her and 
like her habitable; gardening reaches its 
izhest point in England and nowhere else 
ithe longing for nature, the love of animals 
d growing things so strong. 

\The Thames Valley, like the even- 
pered almost repressed quality of all the 
an activity in its confines, ae no high 


The quiet couniry side in the Newbridge area 
is very popular with canoeists. The river winds 
pleasantly through lovely scenery. 


The best scenery on the Thames begins 
above Windsor, famous as the chief residence 
of British sovereigns. 


great lakes or forests, it is extremely well watered and _ nicely 
wooded—as though by well-paid hired gardeners. It occurred to 
me that the great contrast peculiar with such stark apparentness in 
London alone, the difference between the desperately poor and the 
rich trying to keep up appearances was absent along the 150 miles 
of the Thames west of London. 

I saw many poor people along the banks of the Thames on the 
Sundays that I spent in the country but they were not silhouetted 
against the cecil evaluative background of an opulent city. 
There seemed to be enough quiet joy for all in that quiet valley. 

I had, in my time, contemplated the Columbia River in our 
West, and had been staggered by its turbulence; I had been more 


THE CIRCULAR TOWN OF LACOCK 


The town of Lacock in Wiltshire is built on a circular plan. The stone houses are topped with half 
timbered overhanging gable roofs and their gardens are contained in an inner ring. The narrow 


unpaved circular streets have a special charm. 
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than vaguely disturbed by the growing menace of the Mississippi 
in early Spring, and I had come to accept the wide Hudson as a 
kind of prototype of Arcadian rivers. But when I saw the Thames 
in broad daylight in the small town of Lechlade, forty miles from 


its source, I exclaimed to myself that this was no river at all. 


I began to envisage the Thames and all its elevated legends as a 
big hoax. Perhaps, I thought, Britons had in desperation keyed up 
this little country stream as a geographical matrix into which they 
might pour all their legends. 

Somewhere | had read that an ideal, English career might be 
lived entirely on the Thames. Such a blessed life would presumably 
begin at Eton or Oxford, culminate in the Houses of Parliament 
some distance downstream, stop off for a little business at the same 
place, pick up a royal honor at, Windsor, and go back down the 
stream to be buried in Westminster Abbey. It was precisely as 
H. G. Wells had said it was: “To run down the Thames is to run 
one’s hand over the pages in the book of England from end to end.” 

But my mistake lay in the fact that | was looking for a body of 
water, The Thames is not just a body of water. It is a beneficent 
gesture that moves ingenuously and demurely through a genuflecting 
countryside. 


The English countryside of the Thames Valley struck me 


resembling neither a famous beauty nor a peasant woman. The | 


is wery little agriculture here, most of it is just pastoral, like 
luxury of a city park run rivt in a high tax area, and all the mo 
precious for it. I.knew what was meant when people referred 
this area as the ‘Royal Country.” It was one huge park, the s 
of which only kings, centuries of them, could possibly envisage 
afford. It was the park which a nation that had long since abandone|} 
its spade for the shop-keeper’s shingle had felt itself free to ord 
and maintain. | 
I had always been convinced that there was one man-niade agel| 
that could look older and more antique than the features of natur| 
And that was an old English ruin. Somehow they manage to log| 
even more ancient than the deepest Babylonian excavations. For or} 
thing, English ruins have a way of falling in with their naturi) 
surroundings and vying for archaic supremacy. i 
So, of cotirse, a river as prestige- and history-laden as t 
Thames could prove no exception to this rule. I could not resi} 
the temptation to trace the Thames to its source, and I was nd 
disappointed. Nature had been outdone by England again. Nothin) 
so mundane as a perfectly natural source like a melting glacier fd 


NEARING LONDON , ; : ‘ j 


A concrete bridge crosses the Thames between Chelsea and Fulham. 


but commercial barges as well. The beauty of the river diminishes rapidly as it moves'closer to the heart of London. id 


Ai this point the river can carry craft not only of the pleasure variety leg 


ned all all shout it. So even the source had English-determined 
y about it! Nothing had been left to the crudities of chance, 
is point I became convinced that on that sad day when 
|and was no more, the Thames would properly reverse its flow 
| Gravesend, thread its rebellious way back past London, wave 


‘ne but the English. 
us ancient walied well is in Yeoing Field in Trewsbury Mead, a 
y about three miles from Cirencester, and it is known as the 
ines Head. But so steeped in antiquity is the well, and for 
reason so shrouded with mystery, that the possibility of other 
ses must here be admitted. Claims have been advanced for the 
a Springs, the headwater of the river Churm, 
» to the time of this trip I had connected the Thames with only 
ype of transportation, the punt, so that when my innkeeper 
ested I take a canoe and make the trip from Cricklade to 
ston that way, I was quite certain that he was referring to a 

I had been taken in by earlier examples of English words 
§:d up for American consumption, which had backfired when 
I was wrong in this case. He really meant a canoe—in any 
I language. I make a strong point of this because I have a 
terror of canoes and their lack (or mine) of equilibrium. 
jhe English have nature so well in hand that the control extends 
‘even to the flow of its rivers. I made the entire trip without 


mong the busiest in the world, are 


wded with ships from all the seven seas. in the Fields 


ch as wetting my clothing, It was a delightful experience. 
Nuneham Park an innkeeper sensed my dissatisfaction 
e food—a fact I had nontheless taken great pains to conceal 
» I didn’t want to appear to be a smug American in times 


ng mutton. Let your sheep eat the dry Ae of (Pexas, (1 
mazed at his peculiar erudition) and what does their meat 
but a mass of horny shreds not good enough to put into 
ins for shipment to England.” 
ed him that sheep never found their way into Spam cans 
ry nature of things, but he continued. 
our sheep graze in the lovely green meadows you see about 
ere. And have you tasted our mutton?” 
jas a little shaken to learn that anything so crude as the 
ng of animals for slaughter was accomplished in this 
area, until I realized that there was more bitter rhetoric 
ery in his question. Actually his question might almost 
een addressed to himself. It had been such a long time 
ad tasted a bit of his beloved Thames mutton. 
‘conditions in the villages between the main towns that dot 
e of the Thames are much the same everywhere. They are 
by the aged and the feeble who have surrendered their 


A favorite spot for the sidewalk artist to 
display his work is just outside St. Martin’s 


in the West End. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


The pleasure craft that crowd the upper reaches of the Thames are 
replaced in London by heavy coal barges making their way down 
stream to join the commercial traffic. 


Two youngsters amuse themselves reflecting sun- 
light on the gray river. In the distance is the 
London Underground power station. 


sons and daughters to the towns and the cities and to the War. 
Their lives appear to the traveler to be so cheerless that often, in 
an attempt to leave their villages without too intense a sensation of 
pity, | found myself consoling other members of my party with 
some inane sentiment like: “It’s beautiful here, though, and the air 
is so good, it’s almost enough to live on.” That, despite the 
prevalence of rheumatism in the area. 

The Thames is no ordinary stream. It is an institution, and like 
most institutions it is guided by rules and regulations. It is the 
usual practice on the river for a pair-oar to give way to a four-oar, 
and for a four-oar to give way to an eight-oar. It was pleasant to 
see how what would have been the inevitable makings of an 
inextricable tangle and oars swinging combat in any American city 
park-lake was gracefully circumvented with all the elan of an 
aquatic circus—and all without a word of spoken warning from 
any of the boaters involved. Anything less than such impeccable 
marine behavior would have been unseemly in the ranks of those 
who ruled the waves of higher seas. 

A Thames town is no more the same thing as a continental town 
than the Thames country is equivalent to what is called the country 
on the Continent or in America. “Town” for the Englishman, 
strictly speaking, means only one place, London, and living any- 
where else is living in the country, London being a thing apart. 
Only London is recognized as the real city, none of the other big 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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BELEM. 


Metropol O the Son 


by Caspar Hunt 


Photographs from Pan American 


Belem is situated at the mouth of the Amazon River where it serves as o 
commercial ouilet for the vast jungle region of Brazil. Its population is 
350,000. 


buildings with red tile roofs. Many old homes have outside } 


SOME PLACES, for no real reason, get a reputation as “jumpiil 
off spots.” Hi | 
Belem, on the north coast of Brazil, is one of those places. 
People whose business or bank-accounts require or permit t 
to travel frequently between the United States and South Amer 
by air are apt to shrug off Belem with an oh-don’t-bother-to-st#} 
there tone that implies the place is a pesthole. And Belem’s case 
never been helped particularly by having Rio de Janeiro, Brag) 
dazzling capital, only an eight hour flight away. i 
What Belem offers wouldn’t interest a sophisticate. But it’s| | 
odds-on bet that it will stir the pulse of those who are intereste¢ " 
the unusual and who prefer byways to highways. | 
Surrounded by matted jungle, Belem is the chief commer} 
outlet for the Amazon Valley, a fabulous frontier comprising alniy’ 
a third of South America and still untamed except for a handful} 
towns and settlements along the banks of the Amazon River. ff 
Belem lies near the mouth of this fantastic river, largest in¥ 
world. Zig-zagging 3,900 miles from the Andes in Peru thro 
the jungles, forests and plains of Brazil, the Amazon muddies ! 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean for more than a hundred miles | 
shore. It carries five times as much water as the Mississippi andj) 
some 1,100 known tributaries, ten of which exceed the Rhin 
length. Ocean-going vessels can travel up the Amazon 
Belem to Iquitos, Peru, 2,100 miles away. 
Because Belem clings to-the edge of a vast wilderness, 
hundred miles south-of the equator, you probably have pictureyy 
as a hot, primitive place. Instead, you'll find a city of 33 
population cooled by easterly trade winds and frequent, brief | 
squalls. 
Founded in 1613, Belem is a city of pale yellow, pink and 


of vari-colored tiles. imported from Portugal centuries ago. 4 

Despite its importance as Brazil’s principal port, Belem ™ 
leisurely city with the atmosphere of a village. Its broad bouley; 
trail off into muddy paths. The jungle clutches its outskirts. Sf 
are unpretentious. People dress simply and eye the tourist | 
friendly, child-like curiosity. 

More than a century ago some thoughtful governor had 
giving mango trees planted along almost every street. In 
these trees alone—the one in front of the Grande Hotel, r 
leased and rebuilt by Pan American—are orchids valued 4 
than two hundred dollars. Until the Grande was taken ov 


Belem left much to be desired. That’s probably why so 
people flying by Clipper from New York and Miami to R 
Buenos Aires skipped a stopover in the Amazon city. 

Those who haven’t heard about the hostelry rub their é 
disbelief. The graceful, old-fashioned facade of the buildi 
been left intact, but inside everything is ultra-modern. Each | 
fully furnished room has a private adjoining bath. ©: 
laundry, delicious American menus and excellent service Wi 
tipping allowed are adding to the Grande’s reputation. 

Most people rent a taxi for three dollars an hour and 
principal sights of Belem in a day. To get the full flavor 
Amazon Valley’s influence on Belem, however, you shouts ’ 


called because the official city scales are located there. 
At the Doca the Amazon River boats and nondescript 
tramps tie up to load and unload their cargoes, All ves 
called “canoes,” even though they may be two-masted schot 
All have different colored sails to identify them. 
“Canoes” with red sails come from the many islands 
the Amazon River; the blue sails hail from the islands at f 
mile mouth of the gigantic river; black sails are exclusive ma 
boats bringing fish to Belem from Marajo, an island larg 
Denmark, and white sails billow over craft from the Indian 
where the Tapajos River flows into the Amazon. 2 


The “canoes” arrive at different hours, depending on th te 
The best time to see them is from 6 to 9 a. mM. when tt ts 
are spread to dry. Then, too, the Doca is busiest. As if % 
Latin American countries all the buying is done during the); 


morning hours. Belem servants and housewives throng the 


i 


Int, selecting their purchases from the huge heaps of fruits and 
zetables lining the docks. 


In the center of the Doca you can make some unusual purchases 
lurself. There are green-eyed baby ocelots, chattering monkeys of 
| kinds, brilliantly colored jungle birds and snakes from three to 
| teen feet long. If you buy a jungile creature, you’ll need a permit 


‘ 


| and you must advise the department at which port your new- 
find pet will enter. More likely you'll prefer the stuffed variety 
| wildlife. You can buy alligators se from $5 to $15, humming 


I Next, you Ayana see the zoo surrounding the Emilio ‘Goeldi 
un@jaseum. It is a shady, pleasant place with tangled tropical 
§zetation and a wealth of Amazon wildlife. You'll be amused at 
@ strange bird called the Tuyuyu. White with a bulging black 
jk and enormous beak, it sits on the first joints of its long legs. 
f@ere’s a tame black panther which will lick your hand—if you 
i) it—and from the safety of a high stone wall you can look into 
nake pit filled with cobras. 


‘Then there’s the Bosque, a tamed jungle converted into a lovely 
ik. Cutting straight through it is a wide avenue lined with 


2 THE APERITIF HOUR 
Sidewalk cafes add to the charm and the European atmosphere at Belem. 


CARGO BOATS OF THE AMAZON 
Amazon river boats and little coastal schooners come to Belem’s docks 
to load and Bore their caraoes. 


IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 


| Some of Belem's busy commercial streets are paved with cobblestones 
dating back to colonial times. 


‘thes occupied by macaws of different colors. There are picnic 
iches, a dancing pavilion and a lake for boating. The section 
tia to orchids is nature at-its loveliest. 

‘telem has a number of interesting old churches. The oldest, 
i. in 1616, is Santo Alexandro. It adjoins the archbishop’s 
ice and has more than a million dollars’ worth of gold and silver 


utside the city limits, in the heart of the jungle, is a swimming 
| fed by running spring water where you can refresh yourself 
r sightseeing for twenty cents. 

6u can’t be in the neighborhood of one of the earth’s last great 
jeveloped frontiers without wanting to catch a glimpse of it. 
you have plenty of time you can take the twenty-three day 
mer trip up the Amazon to the river port of Santarem. From 
Me the steamer traverses the Tapajos River to Sao Luiz. The 
el carries a hundred passengers. Accommodations are com- 
able but not luxurious. The round-trip fare is only $35, includ- 
Strictly Brazilian meals. 

G “(Continued on Page 34) 
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Carnegie Library, Pittsbu 


Pittsburgh was founded in 1758 during the struggle between the French and English to gain control of the Ohio Valley. By 1794 it had become 
a small manufacturing center with four hundred houses, a fire brigade and a packet sailing to Cincinnati. 


IN QUEST OF HISTORY 
ON THE ALLEGHENY — 


IF IT HADN'T BEEN for the tiny red lettering on a map of Penn- 
sylvania, chances are we'd still be seeking beautiful scenery, inter-~ 
esting people, and adventure, in far off parts of the world. Instead, 
we've discovered that along the three hundred mile length of the 
Allegheny River in western Pennsylvania and lower New York 
state there are enough outstanding scenes, enough interesting 


by Grant and Marjory Heilman 


people, and enough adventure to keep us busy the rest of our lives. their possession. 


The words we found on the map were 
“Cornplanter Indian Reservation.” We had 
never even heard of Indians in Pennsyl- 
vania; to find them practically in our back- 
yard was too much for our curiosity. We 
went off to see them, and on the way we 
awoke to the attractions of the country we 
had always thought too dull to explore. 
Before that first summer was Over, we were 
friends of the best expert on the Corn- 
planters, knew some of the Indians by their 
first names, and had attended one of their 
most important ceremonies. : 


Our map was in error. The Cornplanters, 
part of the Seneca tribe, do not live on a 
reservation; they live on a grant. To them 
this is an important distinction, for their 
land was given to the great chief, Corn- 
planter, by the state of Pennsylvania in 


16 


George Washington's first military commission 
took him to the site of Pittsburgh where he 
recommended a-fort to be butit. He is shown 
here crossing the Allegheny with his guide. 


Many of the Senecas still follow 
moral teachings of one of their tribes 
Handsome Lake, and the Longhouse is 
an important center of community life. 
September we attended their Green 


grateful recognition of his valuable services to the governm 
In nearby New York state, another group of Seneca Indians Ii 
on a narrow strip of ground which borders the Allegheny for soi 
forty miles. They live neither on a grant nor a reservation, for th 
are a separate nation within the United States. Their land belong 
to the Senecas before the white man came, and never passed f 


Festival. Inside the Longhouse, we liste 


to their dignified orations in the §S 
language, then watched as they d 
solemnly in a circle to the rhythm proj 


by a father and son who beat turtle s 


rattles on a wooden bench in the middl 


the room. But there were few of the 


% 
i 


ditionally brilliant, feathered costumes, é€ 


during the Great Feather Dance. It see 
strangely incongruous to see some 0 
women participants wearing high heel: 


2 


nylon stockings as they shuffled about 4 


floor. 


A few of the Senecas engage in h 


| 


4 , but ae of them work on the white 
| n’s railroad which runs through their 
ind. The best of the handicrafts are the 
quisitely woven baskets produced by 
iveral women of the tribe. 

| Adjoining the Seneca reservation is New 
lork’s Allegany State Park. It is a beauti- 
ally equipped recreation spot, with hundreds 
fF cottages on it. Like the rest of the river 
Fea, in the fall the park is a fairyland of 
plors, as the leaves of the deciduous trees 
‘in flaming red and orange. Against the 
Nackground of evergreens in the woods they 
lake a sparkling pattern of brilliance. 
Wegany State Park has become a noted 
finter resort, and its ski trails and jumps 
ecome more popular every year. 


|On our trips we were astonished to dis- 
jover the abundant wild life of the valley. 
ven within a few miles of Pittsburgh, deer 
ill come to the river bank to drink. "Alencst 
ay night we drove along the river highway 
elow Warren eyes peered at us from the 
padside. When we stopped the car we could 
big the deer crashing into the woods. 
game warden at Tidioute told us of the 
hrashers, a farm family who had two deer 
ich had become tame, and we drove up 
ountry road to the Thrasher farm. “Sure, 
have some pet deer,” said Mr. Thrasher, 
Pll send my little girl up to get them.” 


In a few seconds two fawns came out of 
ae woods, and as the youngster ran across 
ne field, they followed her in high gam- 
Joling leaps. They came down to the orchard 
‘here we were standing, and Sandy tried 
1) lick the camera. They stood on their hind 
‘:gs when Mr. Thrasher tempted them with 
rapes. 

'“When a dog starts to chase them,” he 
ughed, “they aaett head for the woods, 
“hey jump up on the front porch of the 
jouse, and paw until we let them in.” 


| Until 1749 there were few white tres- 
Jassers into the Allegheny country, primar- 
jy because the Indians were well organized, 
ind discouraged any visitors. But in 1749 
| Frenchman, Celoron de Bienville, canoed 
yown to the Allegheny from Lake 
Vhataugua and Conewango’ Creek.“ With 
Seloron’s trip the region took on political 


During: the Civil War the iron furnaces of Pittsburgh served as the great arsenal of the northern armies. 


Pittsburgh owes its industrial preeminence to its location on the triangle of land formed by the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers before they form the Ohio. In the photograph the Monongahela 


is in the foreground; the cily's skyscropers rise in the distance. 


Iron 


This was the Great Northern 
Works near Brady's bend about 1870. 
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Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 
THE CANAL IN THE MOUNTAINS 
In 1834 a@ canal was opened between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
which soon becawe one of the most popular routes of travel in the West. 
Boats were lifted over the Allegheny Mountains by means of a portage 
railroad. 


IN ALLEGHENY STATE PARK 


New York's Allegheny State Park borders the river for which it is named. 

In Pennsylvania extending further south clong the river for sixty miles 

is the giant Allegheny National Forest containing 436,000 acres of 
unspoiled woodland. 


As Celoron and his 246 men paddled down the river, the flotilla 
stopped occasionally to bury lead plates claiming the land for the 
king of France. Since the king of England had for many years 
been quietly assuming that the land belonged to him, his repre- 
sentatives showed some alarm when Indians and traders told them 
of the French expedition. 

Following Celoron’s trip, the French established a fort along 
the river at Venango, which is now the town of Franklin; and 
Fort LeBoeuf, at the headwaters of French Creek. 

“Washington Slept Here” signs are about as frequent as freckles 
on a redhead’s nose'down in the Potomac country, but there isn’t 
a single one along the Allegheny. Nevertheless, Washington not 
only slept in the valley, but had some of the most thrilling adven- 
tures of his life there. Only twenty-one, but already commissioned 
a major, Washington journeyed to the Allegheny to warn the 
French that they were trespassing. Returning to Pittsburgh from 
Fort LeBoeuf, he twice narrowly escaped death. First, he was 
shot at by an Indian. Then later, crossing the Allegheny, his raft 
was knocked out from under him by a floating chunk of ice, and 
he was unceremoniously—and very coldly—ducked into the wintry 
river. 

His mission, though completed, was unsuccessful, for the French 
had no intention of leaving the valley. The direct result was the 
beginning of the French and Indian War. As every grade school 


° 


“18 


history student learned, the French were eventuaNy driven fro 
the country, and within a few years the English also left. 

Until almost 1800, the upper river was clearly Indian territ 
and few whites were permitted above Franklin. But early, in th 
nineteenth century the white man began to move in. The Holland 
Land Company, which owned great tracts in western Pennsylvan 
began a development program, and built supply stations along t 
river. Following the war of 1812, immigration into the valle 
started in earnest, and coastal inhabit eee crossing the mount 
tains in great numbers. i 

When the Pittsburgh-Philadelphia canal was opened in 1834 j iff 
became one of the most popular routes of travel to the west. Al 
railroad lifted the canal boats over the mountains. The first yee 
of its operations some 20,000 passengers and 50,000 tons of freight} 
went over the portage railroad, and in one six week period, ovei 
1400 boats arrived and departed from the Pittsburgh Canal Basinj) 
But establishment of a railroad from Philidelphas to Pittsburgh} 
meant the end of the canal. » 

The newcomers began exploitation of the fabulously rich pi 
and hemlock forests of the upper river, and the timber was shippe 
as far as New Orleans. By 1850, towns like Warren, Tidioute, a 
Tionesta, were thriving lumber cities, and lumbering remained 
important business until the end of the century. 

Most romantic aspect of the lumbering era was the giant rafts 
logs and rough timber which were floated down the river to Pitts. 
burgh and other market cities. A few of the oldtime raftsmen a 
still living, and we spent a morning talking with one of them on} 
the front porch of his home along the Allegheny. 

“T’ve seen the time during the spring floods,” Alf Anderso 
recalled, “when the river in front of the house here was jamm 
from bank to bank with rafts, everybody shoutin’ and tryin’ to 
his raft loose. The trip down to Pittsburgh, which takes about f@iir 
hours by car now, used to take anywheres from three days to two} 
weeks on a raft.” 

Alf helped build barges too, not far from where we talked wit 
him. They were mammoth craft, 124 feet long, and 24 feet wide 


four weeks to get to Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH'S CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING 


A forty-two story skyscraper dominates the campu; of the University 
of Pittsburgh which was founded in 1787 in a three room log cabin 
within gun shot of Fort Pitt. An immense Commons Room occupies the 
first four stories and is surrounded by memorial class rooms. 


FOG OVER THE RIVER 


In the early morning fog a steamer pushes barges destined for one of Pittsburgh's factories. Both the Monongahela and the Allegheny Rivers 
have played an important part in the development of the world’s steel capital. It was from an outcropping on the bank of the former that 


bituminous coal was secured 


But those old lumberin’ days are gone now,” Alf lamented. 
4 1910 all the raftin’ was over. Most of the good timber was 
"off, and down below the government had started puttin’ in 
—s. There’s no way of gettin’ a raft over a dam or through 
“locks, so what lumber goes out now goes by train.” 

We raftsmen still have our get togethers over in Cook’s Forest, 
igh, but there are fewer and fewer of the real fellows now ; 
tly they’re sons of raftsmen, and-'now the grandsons are 
‘J nnin’ to show up for meetings too.” 

jhe lumbering days may return sometime, however, for the 
ernment has taken an interest in the reforestation of the 


fk sixty miles. It covers some 436,000 acres, and will eventually 
i} ide 726,000 acres. 
Ve saw where workers had already replanted 11,000 acres of 
|, and we climbed the narrow steel stairs of several towers in 
"Forest, to chat with rangers on the look-out for wisps of smoke 
ich would mean fire trouble. 
jwo small areas in the National Forest contain virgin timber, 
) the most thrilling stand: in Pennsylvania is in Cook’s Forest 
je Park, on the Clarion River, a/tributary of the Allegheny. 
isands of visitors come every weekend to hike the forest trails 
‘to marvel at the breathtaking beauty of the Cathedral area, with 
virgin hemlock, some of which towers a hundred and sixty feet 
| the air, and is four feet in diameter at the base. 
While the lumbering industry was at its peak, a new discovery 
ight thousands of additional settlers to the Allegheny country. 
‘ oil mania had caught the world, and only a few miles from 
Allegheny, Drake had drilled the world’s first oil well. 


for Fort Pitt as early as 1760. 


Today the spot where Drake drilled the first well is part of a 
well kept memorial park, which has a replica of the original shed 
and derrick which Drake built. But far more interesting than the 
derrick is the park’s museum. There, neatly displayed, are count- 
less items pertaining to Pennsylvania oil history. The museum 
library has one of the best collections of books on petroleum. 


Most fascinating 
of the historical 
accounts are those 
about Pithole City, 
and we decided to 
visit the place. 

Drake’s first well 
was drilled in 1859, 
but real exploitation 
of his find was held 
up by the Civil War. 
Before the last gun 
of the war had been 
fired, however, a 
new oil strike had 
begun on  Pithole 
Creek a few miles 
above the point 
where it empties into 
the Allegheny. In 
January of 1865 
there was only a 


The women of the Seneca tribe are still ex- 
pert in handicrafts. Mrs. Pierce is one of the 
best of the basket weavers 


(Continued on 
page 30) 
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by Phillips Brooks 


Photographs by Ross-Stanton 


IN THE CHRISTIAN year 793 the mighty Kwammu, Emperoi 
Wa, built a great palace to the glory of his ancestors and the j 
petuation of the earthly joys of living. He called it Sisin-den,) 
Palace of the Purple Clouds, and the city he built around it He 
kyo, Capital of Peace. There for more than a thousand years) 
descendants, the Nipponese mikados, ruled the tangled destim 
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the island kingdom that became Japan. a 

The fabulous Heian Palace, Kwammu’s Sisin-den, still sta nd 
what is now Kyoto. And an equally fabulous replica of that a 
Shinto court, called Shofu-den, the Palace of Pines and M 
has just emerged from nearly half a century of seclusion in a fi 
mountain retreat less than eighty miles from New York © 
U.S.A. Its shadowed gardens and spacious halls recreate ® 
complex Oriental detail of its Kyoto counterpart, from. 
encrusted walls and furnishings to copies of the coronation t@ 

This strange American reincarnation of Kwammu’s f 
“pleasure dome” hides deep in a forest of immense virgin pi 
the western slopes-of the storied Catskills, in the heart of om 
the East’s most populous vacation regions. Around it the path 
a perfectly reproduced Japanese palace garden wind through ¢ 
acres of landscaped grounds, past giant brooding Buddhas, a: 
temple lanterns, grotesque Oriental gargoyles carved by sou ) 
whose bones were dust when Kwammu reigned. ee 

A blood-red torii, traditional Shinto gateway, guards the entta 
which is six miles back in the woods from the town of Mon 
N. Y.—about fifteen miles from the New Jersey line. The ] 
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THE PALACE OF PINES 
AND MAPLES 


Masses of rhododendrons sur- 
round Reflection Lake in the 
center of the twenty acre palace 
garden surrounding Shofu-den. 
The location of the palace was 
chosen because of its resem- 
blance to the Japanese terrain 
where the original building 
stood. 5 


> 


SHOGUN OF OLD JAPAN 


Hundreds of exotic statues dat- 
ing from the ninth to the 
eleventh centuries stand in the 
palace’s chambers and grounds. 


/alf, built in three rambling, red-roofed sections, stands high on 
} highest point within the large estate that surrounds it. Wide 
leties stretch out to the spreading wings, their upswept eaves 
‘ag with carved wooden temple gongs and weird whispering wind 
ils. Red bridges arch out over the beautifully landscaped central 
}e to hidden islands dotted with tiny shrines, the worshipping 
ces of forgotten forest gods. And the strangest part of all of 
3 mystic Oriental panoply is that, until recently, few people 
pected its existence. 
The story of Shofu-den’s appearance—and disappearance—is 1 
jgular one. The palace was built at the order of Emperor Me) 
| Kyoto for the 1904 World’s Fair at St. Louis, where its sud: 
\terialization, at a time when the American concept of Nippon 
§ compounded chiefly of impressions from Gilbert and Sulliva 
ised something more than a sensation. Mutsuhito, incidental 
Hs the first mikado since Kwammu to break the direct line of 
jicession in the Heian Palace. It was he who in 1869 moved the 
§ ital to Tokyo from Kyoto, where his predecessor had establish 
11,076 years before. 
|\When the fair was over, Mutsuhito presented Shofu-den with 
its royal trappings to Dr. Jokichi Takamine, a distinguished 
yanese chemist and scholar whose exploits in agricultural and 
idical research were currently pricking up the scientific ears of 
western world. At the time Dr. Takamine had recently gained 
foe through his discovery of the important heart stimulant, 
#enalin—but Americans perhaps know him best for his part in 
inging to Washington the celebrated Japanese cherry trees that 
tact thousands to the nation’s capital in the spring. 
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IN THE GARDENS 


Ancient Fu-dogs, or “‘kard-shishi,"" brood amidst massive hand-carved 
ceremonial lanterns in the palace gardens. To the Japanese pines and 
maple trees are symbols of immortality and mortality. 


ithe self-effacing doctor, flabbergasted at this royal gift, spent 
jaths seeking out the perfect location for his palace. He found 
$s mountainous corner of New York State the same heavy 
ests and yolcanic-like terrain of his native islands. Japanese 
scape gardeners completed the metamorphosis; and the palace 
js carefully re-assembled. There Dr. Takamine lived with his 
Nierican wife for twenty years until his death, continually adding 
je and exotic bits of-Oriental art to the ancient treasures that 
ye with the palace from Kyoto. 

|}hofu-den’s location is not a chance one, for the full weight of 
ries of intricate Oriental symbolism came to bear on Dr. 
mine’s choice. The same fantastically twisted thread of 
ry that winds ceaselessly through the Heian Palace is caught 
every conceivable facet and detail of Shofu-den’s chambers 
rounds. No feature, however small, is without its basis in 
nd, in the mystic pronouncement of some forgotten priest, the 
hsaying of a Shinto god. 
<eynote of this strange symphony of symbolism is struck by 


the towering pines and brilliant maple trees that engulf the palace 
grounds. To the Japanese, the evergreen pine branches represent 
everlasting life, the immortality of the Sons of Heaven—like those 
at Kyoto, the only proper setting for a palace. The maples are 
grouped in dozens of bright clusters under the dark pine canopy, 
their returning leaves a constant suggestion of life’s continuance 
and renewal, of mortality. Thus Shofu-den, the Pine and Maple 
Palace, earns its titlke—a palace of immortality and also of joyous 


(Continued on page 32) 


THE TEMPLE GONG 
A nine hundred year old temple gong carved in the shape of a giant 
fish made from a single block of wood hangs from one of the palace’s 
caves. It once summoned Buddhist priests to their vegetarian meals. 


IN THE MAIN HALL 
From the ceiling in the main hall of the palace hangs a large wind 
chandelier with pendant Buddhist emblems and tinkling wind bells 
that once protected age old temples. 
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TO YELLOWSTONE 


FOR EXTRAORDINARY panoramic 
beauty, for quiet serenity of spirit, for sheer 
grandeur seek out the Beartooth Mountains 
of Montana and Wyoming. Drive over the 
Red Ledge-Cooke City Highway (National 
Highway #12) the only approach to 
Yellowstone Park that climbs a mountain— 
a $2,500,000 road that traverses a most 
rugged and primitive wilderness area climb- 
ing the Beartooth Mountains to a height of 
10,942 feet. This winding black-top high- 
way cuts through the Beartooth Division of 
the Custer National Forest, across through 
a portion of the Shoshone National Forest 
in Wyoming, and swings back into the 
Absaroka National Forest in Montana—a 
distance of sixty-nine miles from Red Lodge, 
Montana to Silver Gate, the Northeast 
Entrance of Yellowstone Park. 

A far flung view from on Top the Bear- 
tooth Mountains portrays craggy barren 
mountain peaks, some snow-crested, rearing 
up to meet the sky, glaciers cradled in 
granite cirques, lower mountain tops thickly 
forested, deep canyons, shadowy gulches, 
and Alpine meadows and -valleys spotted 
with trees and speckled with lakes of 
glistening coldness. 

The lakes are like gems, alike in content, 
but with each a different contour and setting, 
exquisitely fashioned by nature. They 
sparkle in the warmth of the summer sun 
while the wind sweeps down from adjacent 
peaks, keen, strong, and cold; and the 
silence seeps through the valleys like a 
prayer. 

If you yearn to explore, if you like to 
picnic, if you want to hike, or to camp, or 
to fish, or to hunt, or just to rest in idle 
contemplation—this is the place. 

Every summer for years my husband and 
I returned to the Beartooths. Our lodgings 
were invariably at Red Lodge, Montana, 
because of the sheer comforts, conveniences, 
and pleasures this charming little town of 
three thousand offered. There was the golf 
course close by, the “plunge” for a swim 
on a hot day, fishing in turbulent and swift 
Rock Creek that skirts the town, a stop at 
Harley’s Gas Station to watch the antics of 
his two bear cubs and to feed them bear-pop. 

We always bought a season’s ticket to 


THE RED LODGE HIGHWAY 
The Red lLodge-Cooke City Highway to 
Yellowstone National Park traverses some 
of the most magnificent scenery in the 
Rockies. For a distance of twenty miles the 
road approximates an altitude ranging from 
nine to ten thousand feet. 
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by Isolina Cartlidge 
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Northern Pacific Railway 


jjee “Em Alive Zoo” on the edge of town and John became excel- 
Jat friends with two little prairie dogs in a cage together there. 
hn liked to feed them peanuts, and they liked to eat them. One 

‘them had an irascible temper and if John showed the slightest 
| irtiality in feeding them—which he did, and on purpose—this one 
ould settle back on his haunches and tell John about it. We never 
'd figure out what he was saying, but there was no mistaking his 
me of voice. 
| For utter relaxation we sought out the steam bathhouse—an 
jausual feature in a town so small. This one had private rooms 
here steam could be regulated to suit the individual’s need or 
issires and a “Bull Pen” for men only, with its counterpart for 
ie women. 

We were waiting tc be assigned to a private room on our first 
isit when a man entered carrying a formidable-looking bundle of 
vigs, more aptly termed switches, with each switch tipped with a 
‘af or two. My eyes bulged and I nudged John. 
| “What are those for?” I whispered as I nodded in the direction 
if the switches. Then I spoke aloud to the Finnish woman in 
harge, “Why the switches?” 
“For the people,” she assured me. I looked at John in amazement 
jnd he nodded his head, his blue eyes dancing with merriment as 
Je added; “To stimulate circulation, and to induce more profuse 
Verspiration—they whack one another.” 
| I was beginning to feel I’d come to the wrong place, not sure I 
iad come to a steam bath modeled as those of Finland. One man 
Wrho lived in a nearby town told us that his first experience with 
Whe bathhouse was unique and startling. He went into the “Bull 

en,” the room reserved for men only. He had just stepped inside 
ihe door—entirely nude, of course—when some friend of his, 


TWIN LAKES 
ia There are many superb lakes in the Beartooth Mountains of Wyoming 
| and Montana. Twin Lakes at an altitude of 10,697 feet lie far below 
the Red Lodge Highway in a craggy cirque on whose walls snow remains 


ie the entire year. 
i Flash’s Studio 
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SWITCHBACKS OVER THE MOUNTAINS 


A series of great switchbacks carry the Red Lodge Highway to an altitude : BEARTOOTH BUTTE 
of 10,995 feet. In part the Highway follows the oldest Indian trails Beartooth Butte rises to a height of 10,995 feet, yet geologists say that 
in the State and it was cut through the Beartooth Mountains by the it was once on the floor of the ocean for there are a great number of 


Federal Government at a cost of $2,500,000. marine fossils embedded in its rocky foundations. In the foreground is 
Flach’s: Studie Beartooth Lake, the most popular lake in the mountains. 


recognizing him, whacked him soundly in amiable greeting. Not 
being familiar with this custom, he spent his first few minutes there - 
in a white hot rage. 

Would you like to lead a more rugged life than that in Red 
Lodge? There are the ranches, lodges and camps in Rock Creek 
valley, and those within the vicinity of the Red Lodge-Cooke City 
Highway. Or take your own camping equipment and pitch your 
own tent in one of the many camping spots maintained by the 
Was; Forest Service: 

This great recreational area was reached only by old pack trails 
prior to the coming of the Red Lodge-Cooke City Highway, which 
was opened to travel to Yellowstone Park for the first time in 1936. 
Starting to climb a short distance out of Red Lodge, Montana, five 
switchbacks—five different levels take the motorist from an eleva- 
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tion of about seven thousand feet to ten thousand in twelve miles. 

Changes in vegetation are notable in this ascent—the trees 
changing from the familiar lodgepole pine and Douglas fir of the 
valley to Englemann spruce, and later to Alpine fir, finally to taper 
out to Hothingness—sh eer barren rock, sparse verdure, mighty 
wind and deep silence over all. 

Late one afternoon on our first visit to this country we sped up 
the mountain over this highway claimed by engineers to be a high 
gear road all the way. From experience I wish to attest that— 
it is! I had swift glimpses of wide impenetrable spaces, thick 
forests, deep chasms, snow-crested peaks, and sparkling lakes. I 
was imbued with a longing to see more, to gaze longer; but my 
companions were fishermen on their way to fish and the day was 
almost gone. 

Darkness comes iate on Top of the Beartooth Mountains in 
summer. It was after nine o’clock before we stowed our fishing 
gear in the machine, wearily took off the heavy hip boots, and 
headed down the mountain to Red Lodge. 

We had a confirmed Top fisherman with us, with fifteen trout 
to his credit. I had watched him down at the lake in the gathering 
twilight with the deep spreading silence all around. Tall and 
muscular, he stood with one foot on a huge rock and the other on an 
adjacent snow bank. In deep absorption and with great dexterity 
he pursued his favorite sport. I knew then that this was our first, 
but far from our last, excursion to the Top and I was glad. 

I had done fairly well with the fishing myself, had an interesting 


ROCK CREEK CANYON 
Open top busses enable those who travel over the Red Lodge Highway 
to take full advantage of the magnificent scenery. The bus has stopped 
above Rock Creek Canyon; in the distance are snow streaked mountain 
plateaus more than two miles above sea level. 
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wate: of strikes and lied a few. Besides which, oo un 
Panoramic views breath-taking, the immensity of the Top 
inspiring, the deep quiet—the utter silence soul-satisfying. 

Wild life abounds in this natural retreat. I have often 
coyote streaking across the plateau, bear lumbering into the 
or deer standing in the roadway. I shall not soon forge 
momentary fright induced, one dark night as we were descend 
the mountain into Red Lodge, by a deer bounding down the mo 
tainside. We never saw the deer, of course, until it landed on. 
roadway directly in front of our headlights, then it bounded 
into the darkness. The difference between a collision and no 
lision was a bare fraction of a second, and if a heart could be 
to stop mine did. 

The Red Lodge-Cooke City Highway is classed as a P 
Approach Road and is maintained by the National Park Serv 
The road is supposed to be opened within three weeks after # 
other entrances to Yellowstone Park are opened. In early sumr 
usually around June 1, the highway is cleaned of snow, rock falls 
and slides; and necessary repairs are made. a 

We have been over the highway early in the season and pass¢ 
snow banked far higher than the car. Snowfields lie in shelter 
sections all summer long. Water is everywhere, draining fre 
snow patches and fields, from glaciers, and from newly thai 4 
lakes, ; 

The fact that the road has béen cleared doesn’t mean that it won 
snow anymore. Not on Top! Weather on Top is unpredictab 
Such proved the case early one season when my husband wil 
‘our other men went fishing in Rock Island Lake near Cooke Cit 
lt rained all that day in Red Lodge and the mountains were over™ 
cast and heavy with snow. The fishermen had to return as the 
went—over the Top. 

Long after dark they rolled in, soaking wet and shivering. 
had rained all day at Rock Island Tales in spite of which they ha 
catight the limit i in fish and were jubilant. Vea had expected sno} 


only in shorts and a halter. ‘‘Where’s the telephone?” the stall 
motorists queried excitedly. 
“Thirty miles down the road,” one of the men grimly replie c 
as they went to work to help those people out of their predicament: 
Our car took the lead down the mountainside with one of the 
men walking in front for a long distance to be sure of the roa 
The next morning the snow pies went to work to clear thé} 
highway. ‘|i 
In the Fall a similar situation exists on Top. The result of the 
late September storm common to this area is usually cleared ‘0 
and the highway, as a rule, remains open until October 15, 6 
later. Some years, the storm does not arrive until early Octol 
and then it is often so heavy that it closes the road for the winter. 
Leaving late one Fall before the big snow, we headed up th 
switchbacks and over the Top. I noticed tall slender orang 


On the opposite side of this canyon is one of the spectacular zigzags 
on the Red Lodge Highway. At this point the road switches backward 
and forward for a distance of fifteen miles in order to climb one mile. 
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ved poles edging the highway at strategic points, obviously a 
| . . 
‘/e for the snow plows opening the road in early summer. 


jt this region, almost a thousand snow water lakes lie cradled 


A)ountain pockets, or nestled in mountain valleys, or lie starkly 
*erse on wind swept benches. 

_| few of the lakes on Top—very few—lie close to the highway. 
, 20g Lake, Little Bear, and Beartooth Lake touch the road. Island 
4 ‘Chain Lakes lying very close have a rough road into them. 
jr a good look at a map most persons will take issue with me. 
ally seems as if many others are fairly close to the highway, but 
stot deceived. The map scale is ‘Airline’ and doesn’t take into 
eiunt the uphill, downhill factors, and at nine thousand and 
thousand feet altitude that is something to think about, particu- 
| the ascent. Another thing a map does not reveal are the detours 
made by the hiker around various sized rocks, snow fields, and 
*s—detours caused by the precipitous formation of the earth 
f, or by the very nature of any fisherman. Who, when walking 
Sawtooth Lake, could resist stopping at Chain Lakes, if only 
ja few minutes? — 

jood fishing can be had in all the lakes; if you are willing to 
: to reach those not touching the road. It is sometimes more of 
lke than it seems. For instance, it is one mile down into Twin 
es, so I’ve been told, and four miles back up. I have hiked it 
ty a time and I’m sure they are mistaken. To me, it seems more 
i four miles back up the mountainside. 

teberg Lake lying above Twin can be reached from the road, 
many a Top fisherman has remarked, “‘I’d rather walk the four 
es into Sawtooth Lake any'day than go.into Iceberg.” The grade 
» Sawtooth is gentle and consequently the walking out is fairly 
The topography around the two lakes is utterly different. 


: : A LAKE IN THE CLOUDS 
There are more than three hundred tofty lakes along the Red Lodge Highway to Yellowstone Park. They range from five to nine thousand 
feet above sea level and scarcely any two cre on the same level. All lakes are richly stocked with trout highly prized by fishermen. 
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rolls down to the very edge of part of the lake. It is not uncommon 
for the loose rock to roll down in such abundance that the fishing 
on that particular portion of the shore is no longer possible. I have 
seen a huge boulder loosen far up the mountainside and bound down 
thunderously to land with a terriffic splash well out into the lake, 
causing ripplies to lash all the shoreline. 

Here it was that I stowed my camera safely—or so I thought-— 
under a rock while fishing. Later I recovered it only by following 
a trail of bits of leather, finally finding the camera intact but the 
leather case hopelessly gnashed to pieces. 1 had company, too, in 
my hunt, but no help. A furry marmot flattened himself against 
the rocks at a safe distance and whistled endlessly, irritated at my 
persistence. 

Early one season, inspired by memories of excellent fishing in 
Iceberg, my favorite lake, I hiked up from Twin over a trackless 
wilderness thick with snow. While negotiating a snowfield I fell 
through into a small crevice in the rocks. Being alone, I had to 
extricate myself—a frightening and difficult task. I limped pain- 
fully back to help, bruished, cut, and bleeding from ankle to hip. 
I learned the hard way not to prowl about the Beartooth alone, at 
least not without someone knowing my intensions and destination. 

Gardiner Lake lying in a little mountain cirque like Iceberg is the © 
last fishing spot before reaching the Summit—where the road seems 
to touch heaven. More accurately heaven, at times, touches the 
road, obscuring the magnificent views, touching the curious traveler 
with moist fingers,and leaving forever a bit of itself in the mountain. 

Breath-taking are the views behind us, but sheer ecstasy urges us 
on, to gaze upon more of this wild unbridled beauty that cannot 
help but fill us with awe and wonder; while we shiver in the keen, 
cold and never-ceasing wind that sweeps the mountaintop. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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THE LAST OF THE GREAT 


MISSISSIPPI TOW BOATS 


by John Sands 


Photographs courtesy Standard Oil Co, (N. J.) 


BIG MAMMA GOES UPSTREAM 


With a heavy cargo of oil destined for Memphis, Tennessee, the stern wheel {ow boat ‘'Sprague'’— 
or Big Mamma as she is called—passes beneath the bridge at Vicksburg. 


HEAVING THE LEAD 


Heaving the lead to measure the depth of 4) 
water under a river boat and tow is a 
custom that has not changed in over a century 


THE NEWS HAS spread all along 
Mississippi. “Big Mamma” is leaving jj 
river. Late this fall, the world’s largest fi), 
towboat will make her last trip. Then Si 
will be scrapped and her work for iy 
Louisiana division of Standard Oil Co) 
pany of New Jersey will be given to ni 
streamlined Diesel boats. 

To river folk, this news foretells the 
of an era. When Big Mamma steams it 
sight, history suddenly seems to turn bay 
a hundred years. Her thrashing wheel 
its plume of muddy spray, the black sm 
streaming from her slender stacks, instai 
brighten memories of old plantations | 
fields of cotton, of racing packetboats | 
romantic showboats, of Mark Twain 
Huckleberry Finn. 

There is no other boat on the river @ 
like Big Mamma. For forty-five years 
has been the biggest and most pon 
them all. 


a 
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longer barge tows. No 5 othe s ey 
roll such deep and sonorous echoes s@ 
along the river. At night, when two Seal 
light beams suddenly lift into the sky 
form a great, shining X, it can have 
one meaning. Big: Mamma. is. coming ’ré 
the bend. By long-established custom 
is the only boat on the Mississippi that 
cross her lights in such a manner. Even 
pilots of airliners know this unique Sig 
and blink their landing lights in recognitie 

Towboats usually are comparatively 
but there are 1,500 tons of Big Mamma 
hull 315 feet long and 62 feet wide. 
than one hundred people could be s 
comfortably at dinner in the main fo 
cabin. Her famous stern paddlewhe 
massive structure of steel and wood, thi 
seven feet in diameter, turns on a fort 
shaft. As one of Big Mamma’s own 
once drily remarked, “that a 
sure a mighty big help to her. 
starts to push water. eee got 
move.” ; 
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} On this bend she makes six maneuvers. 
| { 
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Even the great steering wheel in Big Mamma’s glassed-in pilot- 
use measures 14 feet across. It is connected to four big rudders 


fj) the stern. No man can turn this wheel by hand, so the pilot 


| janeuvers the boat by easily opening and closing a long-handled 
' rottle that admits steam under 250 pounds of pressure to a steer- 


CHECKING THE LUBRICATION 


HEAVY CARGO 


Going up river against the swift current, Big Mamma may take five days for the 515 mile trip from 
Baton Rouge to Memphis. There she will spend thirty hours pumping her cargo into storage tanks 
Mrowechanncleilessithan duthausund feet wide: ashore. Moving swiftly down stream with her empty barges Big Mamma rides the current and makes 


the return trip in about two days. 


ing engine and a set of brakes. The mechanism is a complex one. 
Big Mamma’s great size and unusual features not only distinguish 
her from all other river craft but they also reveal something of the 
times and conditions that influenced her construction. The biz 
river steamer, whose real name is the Sprague, appeared on the 
Mississippi at the turn of the century when 

river transportation was changing from fast 


An oiler is lubricating the bearings on the massive steel and wood paddle wheel of Big Mamma. It passenger travel to slow mass movement of 
measures thirty-seven feet in diameter and turns a forty ton shaft. 


heavy freight. She made her first trip in 
time to exchange whistled greetings with 
the remnants of the great white fleet of 
swift packet boats that had made Mississippi 
River steamboating world famous. 

Perhaps those greetings charged her with 
a tradition to maintain, or it may have been 
that the men who built her were loath to 
see the steamboat’s glory fade completely 
from the Mississippi. Ordered to build a 
plodding towboat, they nevertheless put into 
the building their memories and the skills 
that had fashioned such famous river craft 
as the Robert E. Lee, the Natchez and the 
J. M. White. 

They had to blunt her bows so she could 
shove cumbersome barges instead of knifing 
freely through the water. But they could, 
and did, give to her public cabins and state- 
rooms, her decks and pilothouse, the cool 
spaciousness that delighted the packetboat 
travelers of old. 

Big Mamma was built in 1902 at Dubuque, 
Iowa, for the coal trade out of the Ohio 
River to New Orleans. In 1917, when 
transportation demands of the first World 
War overloaded the railroads, she and all 
other boats on the western rivers were com- 
mandeered by the federal government in a 
desperate effort to move millions of tons of 
vital materials to tidewater for shipment 
overseas. 

Big Mamma’s petroleum service began 
in 1925 when she started to move crude oil 
from the new Smackover field in Arkansas 
to the big refinery at Baton Rouge. Five 
years later she was transferred to her 
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AT BATON ROUGE 


Leading the way for another tow boat Big Mamma and her barges clear the !ong bridge at Baton Rouge at the start of an upriver trip. Massive bridge 
piers are man made hazards that plague pilots. Big Mamma carries specialty products in large deck tanks. 


present work of 
transporting refined 
oil products upriver. 


Her severest critics 
among river men 
admit that Big 
Mamma still is the 
“shovingest” boat 
on the Mississippi. 
Early in her career, 
she set a mark no 
other boat has ever 
equaled by pushing 
sixty-one barges of 
coal from Cairo to 
New Orleans. That 
particular tow was 
1,100 feet long and 
carried coal enough 
to fill 1,500 railroad 
cars, T April 1926 she established another record by shoving 
nineteen steel barges loaded with crude oil from Grand Lake, 
Arkansas, to Bator Rouge, Louisiana. There was enough oil in 
that tow to load a great tank car train ten miles long. 

Big Mamma has also used her great strength and power to save 
human life as well as to help win wars. In 1927, when the Missis- 
sippi burst through its banks, word came that almost the entire 
population of Greenville, Mississippi was huddled on a crumbling 
levee. With two empty barges, Big Mamma swung out of the 
raging main channel and steamed inland more than a mile, battering 
her way over tangled treetops, to effect a mass rescue. 

Later, during World War II, she shoved so much oil so regularly 
from Baton Rouge to upstream points that she was called “the. only 
pipeline running lengthwise of the Mississippi.” Some of the many 
barge loads she delivered undoubtedly contained fuel and lubricants 
for the newly commissioned LST’s, submarines and other war 
craft that saluted her on almost every voyage as they passed down- 
stream to the Gulf of Mexico and the war on the oceans. 

During the years between wars and floods, Big Mamma has 


After the leadsman makes a sounding, a 
crew man “‘passes the wind along’’ to the 
pilot house. 
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plied the Mississippi with faithful regularity. It is estimated f 
she traveled more than a million miles on the river, a distance eq 
to forty trips around the world. In recent years she has b 
making about twenty-seven round trips annually from Baton Rougy 
to Memphis along a serpentine 515-mile stretch of the Mississippily 
Winter or summer, in high water or low, she has done her vil 


In all her twenty-two years in the petroleum trade, Big Ma 
has had only two major mishaps on the river. The first came /ir 
1927 when she struck the Salem Bar above Vicksburg during 4 
windstorm and three of her barges burned. The second occurt 
years later when a gigantic whirlpool at the mouth of the floodi 
Arkansas River seized her and her tow, spun them around twit 
and smashed them against the bank. 

Such incidents iets to illustrate the everyday river hazards t 
lie in wait for all boats, but particularly for one as large as 
Mamma. On a trip upstream from Baton Rouge she may sh 
ten barges ahead of her. She forms with them a single unit we 
ing ee 15,000 tons and measuring 1,000 feet in length. She a 
her tow actually are longer than the ocean liner Queen Mary, 
her pilots take her through a narrow, tortuous channel that, in som 
places at low water, is less than a thousand feet wide and throug 
which the river may be pouring at ten miles an hour. 

In a spot like that, one false move by the pilot can scatter” 
barges all over the river or leave them hopelessly stranded aan 
next high water. The pilot’s knowledge and uncanny memory ¢ 
the river’s bottom and banks are the safeguards against such 
accidents. 

At present, Big Mamma’s pilots are Captains Eugene Hampton, 
Reuben Ruiz and H. L. Stoody. All have been on the river fOr 
twenty years or more and Cap’n Gene is the third generation ¢ 
river pilots in his family. | 

These men are proud of the traditions of their profession. The 
like to show the visitor to Big Mamma’s pilothouse the panes Of 
window glass into which diamond rings long ago scratched 
names of two famous Mississippi River pilots, Henry Nye 
William Haptonstall, who, with others like Cal Blazier and Be 
Stout, also served on Big Mamma. 

Much has been written about the steady nerves, cool heads af 
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i Down along the banks of the Loire, 
ut eighty-eight miles out of Paris, 
f year’s tourist in France can begin 
2omplete round of chateau-hopping 
ust stepping off a train or bus at 
leans and proceeding southward to 
dis, Tours, Angers and Nantes. 
Dnce more, as in the pre-war days, 
id guardians of the handsome cha- 
s of the Loire are sprucing up 
Tt ancient charges for visitors, re- 
/ning hidden art treasures to old 
jhes, and barbering to within an 
hh of their lives the fabulous ‘gar- 
11s which went neglected during 
occupation. With a few minor 
ptions, all of the chateaus will 
ig open their doors for inspection 
ring 1948. 
xperienced travelers have known 
long time now that a visit to 
nce’s chateau country is no per- 
actory excursion, but a truly en- 
ihtening education in the art and 
ry of France. Around Tours, the 
Nr tite residence of kings, and now 
! center of chateau activity, there 
«+ more than fifteen famous cha- 
s for visitors to see and guided 
s to any of these are easily ar- 
ed at reasonable cost. 
ome of the well-known chateaus 
tourists will want to isk are 
i; Chateau of Angers, fortress-like 
j aspect but with a Fifteenth Cen- 
chapel inside, Azay-le-Rideau, 


yi 


THE CHATEAU OF CHANTILLY 


built by Francis I, and the Chateau of 
Chenonceaux which has a draw- 
bridge and is built on a series of 
graceful arches which span the calm 
Cher River. 

Villandry, an imposing castle on 
the left bank of the Cher, dates from 
the sixteenth century and occupies 
the site of a feudal fortress. It has 
been entirely repaired and turned 
into a museum of ancient art. Vil- 
landty’s gardens are among the most 
magnificent of the many chateaus 
which dot the French countryside. 

Today, travel through the French 
chateau country is made easy for the 
tourist by the efficient services of the 
French National Railroads. There 
are frequent daily trains and several 
bus trips from Paris, all quite com- 
fortable and inexpensive. As to ho- 
tels, pensions, and restaurants, the 
traveler will find a wide variety from 
which to choose in this section of 
France. Prices are likely to be less 
than in cosmopolitan Paris at almost 
any season of the year. The revalua- 
tion of the French franc which 
dropped the old rate of 120 francs to 
the dollar and gave tourists oppor- 
tunity to trade in a free market 
makes the present value of the Amer- 
ican dollar in France a little more 
than twice what it used to be. Hotel 
rooms that rented for $5 a day be- 
fore the revaluation now cost about 
$2.50, and food and wines have de- 
creased accordingly. 


Sailings for South America 


Even more numerous than the 
Transatlantic lines running from Eu- 
rope to New York are the many com- 
panies once again operating passenger 
steamers between Europe and the 
ports of South America. 

These ships fly the flags of many 
European and South American coun- 
tries, and are very busy conveying 
immigrants and displaced persons to 
new havens in Argentina and Brazil, 
as well as hauling the important car- 
goes of wheat, coffee and raw mater- 
ials back to Europe. 

Largest of these many ships is the 
Andes of the British Royal Mail Line, 
once again converted to a luxury 
liner from her troopship status. 
Among the other ships in service are 
the Hilary of the Booth line, once 
again in service between Britain and 
the many ports up the Amazon River ; 
the Gerusalemme of the Italian Line, 
which before the war was a speedy 
passenger ship serving Mediterranean 
ports; also the Cottica and the Stuy- 
vesant of the Royal Netherlands Line, 
well-known to pre-war American va- 
cationists, which now ply between 
Holland and Curacao. 

Polish, Swedish, and Spanish sh'ps 
are also included. A familiar steamer 
is the Argentina, which before the 
war was the popular Norwegian- 
American liner “Bergensfjord.” A 
new member of the South Atlantic 
“ocean ferry” is the Partisanka of 
the Yugoslav Government Line, which 
runs from Fiume to Buenos Aires. 


Vacation Costs in Canada 


Canada’s living costs, based on re- 
cent official surveys in both countries, 
remain at some 26 per cent below 
those of the United States. The 1948 
tariff of charges for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway’s chain of fourteen 
leading hotels and _ resort hotels 
throughout Canada indicates that va- 
cationing costs in the Dominion this 
summer will be basically lower than 
for comparable accommodation and 
facilities on the southward side of 
the border. 

Resort hotels in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, on the American 
plan, are still priced within the mid- 
dle man’s range. The Digby Pines, 
on the Nova Scotia shore, quotes $12 
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per person single and $10 and $11 per 
person double, with meals included ; 
the Cornwallis Inn, at Kentville, in 
the beautiful Evangeline country of 
Nova Scotia, has a $9 rate for single 
and $8 rate per person double, with 
meals, and Yarmouth’s Lakeside Inn 
offers $11 single and $10 per person 
double for room and meals. 

The stately Algonquin Hotel at St- 
Andrews-by-the-Sea, New Brunswick, 
runs from $9 to $11 single and $8 to 
$14 double, and the McAdam Hotel, 
at McAdam, N.B., rendezvous of the 
more serious-minded fishermen, has a 
modest tariff running from $2 a day 
single to $4 double, European plan. 

Royal York, 1200 rooms and largest 
of the Canadian Pacific chain, at To- 
ronto, affords a wide range of ac- 
commodation from $5 single to $12 
parlor bedrooms. 

Banff Springs Hotel, social center 
of the Canadian Rockies, open June 
12 to September 11, is on the Euro- 
pean plan with choice rooms on the 
Bow Valley outlook at from $10 sin- 
gle to $16 double. Its neighboring 
Chateau Lake Louise offers its choice 
lake view rooms at $10 single and $14 
to $16 double. At both resorts break- 
fast is $1.25, lunch $1.75, and dinner 
$2.50. 

Devil’s Gap Lodge, at Kenora, On- 


‘tario, Emerald Lake Chalet, at Field, 


B.C., and the chain of chalet bunga- 
low camps at Yoho Valley, Lake 
Wapta, Lake O’Hara and Moraine 
Lake, in the Canadian Rockies, are 
moderately priced on the American 
plan, $7 minimum single to $14 double 
in de luxe cabins at Devil’s Gap; $8 
single to $8.50 per person double at 
Emerald Lake, and $6 to $7.50’ per 
day single at the Rocky Mountain 
bungalow camps. 

On Canada’s Pacific Coast, the 
magnificent Hotel Vancouver, opened 
in 1939 for the visit of King George 
and Queen Elizabeth of England, has 
rooms from $4 single, and in British 
Columbia’s picturesque old world 
capital, Victoria, the vine-clad Em- 
press Hotel, surrounded by its lovely 
English gardens, sets single rooms at 
from $6 to $9.50 for the summer 
months, and double rooms from $9.50 
to $14. Breal‘asts, in the English 
manner, are $1 up. lunch from $1.25, 
and dinner from $1.50. 
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RIDING THE RAPIDS OF THE GRAND CANYON 
(Continued from Page 9) 


damage. But extricating them was a 
task requiring extreme ingenuity, 
care and all available manpower. 
Four hours elapsed before we knew 
all danger from this menace was 
past, and then in quick succession 
came Cave Spring, Mile Twenty Six, 
Mile Twenty Seven, rapids in which 
our boats, despite their heavy loads, 
were tossed about like chips by the 
powerful waves. 


Four stretches of white water and 
many bruises later we found our- 
selves face to face at last with 
formidable Sockdologer. When Major 
Powell looked at this rapid he said, 
“This is the Sockdologer of all the 
world.” And a later government ex- 
pedition, measuring the waves during 
low water, found them twenty feet 
from trough to crest. Our boats were 
only sixteen feet long. And both 
Sockdologer and the Grape Vine had 
to be run with all passengers aboard. 
There is no other way; it is impos- 
sible to find footing along the vertical 
banks. 


Past submerged reefs with knife- 
edge rims able to slice a boat from 
stem to stern, riffles and holes, eddies 
and drops we lurched, spun and 
bounced. But, due to our experience 
and good strong oar arms, we ran 
afoul of no obstacles—until some 
days later when, in Five Mile Rapid, 
the river took umbrage and piled up 
Hat on a rock. Mildred Baker, Dr. 
Cutler and John Southworth were 
clinging to its wet sides for their 
lives, and no one knew how long 
they could hold on. As rapidly as 
possible, but cautiously, the rest of 
us rigged a line from shore and 
started to haul them in by sheer 
strength. One by one they made 
shore, gasping and grateful for hav- 
ing been spared. Next came the boat, 
and two strenuous hours later we 
were once more free, floating down 
to camp at Shinumo Creek. 


Below Havasupi the granite dis- 
appears and a boatman is hemmed 
in by massive Tonto sandstone walls 
dipping down to the river. It is a 
section of minor rapids and a swift 
current, hurrying on toward dread 
Lava Falls. All too soon we heard 
the defiant voice of the river dragon 
ahead, and prudently landed to begin 
a careful examination of the obstacles 
through which our course lay. Which 
ehannel—where were the rocks? 


We stood on the edge of the 
tawny flood pitching rocks as large 
as we could lift into the curling 
waves to expose hidden boulders. 
Then, suddenly, a wave parted for 
an instant, revealing a black fang 
like an obsidian knife ready to rip 
the bottom of any venturing boat. 
The far side was impassible, but 
perhaps the middle channel was not 
too bad. It would be our only chance. 


Nevills started through in the Wen. 
The rest of us held our breaths as 
the tiny boat careened into the mad 
waters. He reached the eddy, row- 
ing like a wild man. And the pull of 
the current was strong; too strong. 
He seemed unable to hold her, for 
she was edging towards the danger- 
ous far channel. Then, straining at 
the heavy oars until they bent, 
Nevills finally began to gain cross- 
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current. We dared to suck in a 
small breath. Soon the stern swung 
between two huge, jagged rocks into 
the near channel, caught the bosom 
of the flood, and dropped down into 
the bouncing waves below. In a few 
seconds more he had made shore 
exhausted but safe. 

With his piloting to aid us, we 
brought the other boats down in the 
same manner, each time every 
watcher almost dying from suspense 
as boat and boatman plunged in 
among the rocks, hidden by spray and 
curling waves, finally to sweep into 
smooth water at the foot of the rapid. 

By August 19, dirty and encrusted 
with river mud, we felt almost sloth- 
ful, for the current was bearing us 
along with very little rowing. We 
shot through charming Granite Park 
where, for a distance of half a mile, 
the canyon walls retreat to a mile- 
wide gorge. And in mid-channel the 
stream hurries in a series of chutes 
and sluices on both sides of a bright 
green island, so startling in this 
brown river world. 

For some time now we had been 
traversing the Sonoran Zone, where 
the flora are mesquite, cats-claw, 
cholla, barrel cactus and ocotillo. 
Buzzards and hawks wheeled and 
circled overhead. There were oc- 
casional deer and beaver signs. We 


saw several coyotes, one of which 


followed us curiously for about three 
miles along the bank. I recall particu- 
larly awakening one morning at the 
first blush of dawn to see a dignified 
blue heron perched on a rock examin- 
ing the long, denim-clad form of 
John Southworth as he lay asleep not 
more than five feet distant. There 
was a magic in the cool air of the 
canyon floor at that hour, and I was 
sorry to see the bird finally wing 
slowly away. 


Confining walls soon again rose on 
each side, and rapids followed one 


another in swift succession. Many 
were of the S type which start 
usually with a short, sharp drop, 


then the full force of the current 
hurls itself against one wall, veers 
off and strikes the other, glances and 
returns to the first—all within the 
space of a quarter mile. The river 
never relents; it always waits to 
spring upon the unwary, or the boat- 
man who relaxes his vigilance. 

For weeks past there had waged 
a discussion among Southworth, 
Goldwater and Cutler as to the 
chances of shooting a rapid on an 
air mattress. Now, huffing and puff- 
ing, they inflated their craft to run 
Diamond Creek, a rapid of a milder 
nature with no bad holes and but a 
few huge waves. When the signal 
was given they shoved off. One boat 
led, and one followed. The three 
adventurers, each on his buoyant 
craft, floated down on the swift tide, 
and after wonderful and indescrib- 


-able gyrations all came through. Suc- 


cessfully, yes—but there now rages an 
argument as to whether they rode the 
air mattresses or the mattresses rode 
them, for first one then the other 
had been on top. 

In anticlimactic style eighteen more 
rapids followed within fourteen 
miles, in the last of which two boats 


narrowly missed turning turtle and 
losing all their heavy gear. But we 
were nearing the end of our excit- 
ing.journey into blue Lake Mead, and 
we felt confident that the Colorado 
now held no more terrors for us. 
We were veterans of the worst white 
water trip known. 

On our perilous trip downstream, 
Dr. Cutler had discovered four new 
species of plants and had collected 
many hundreds of others. Miss 
Baker had gained new information 
on the Colorado as a migratory fly- 
way for birds. The party had located, 
measured, photographed and named 
a new, great natural stone bridge. 


IN QUEST OF HISTORY ON THE ALLEGHE. 
(Continued from page 19) 


handful of shacks along the creek, 
but eight months later 15,000 people 
were calling Pithole City home. A 
farm which a year before hadn't 
been worth a thousand dollars sold 
for two million dollars. Beds in a 
haymow brought a dollar a night if 


the occupant supplied his own blan- ~ 


kets. Two hotels ¢osting more than 
$100,000 each were built. The Pit- 
hole City postoffice ranked third in 
Pennsylvania in volume of mail 
handled, trailing only Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 


Brawny teamsters raced their 
wagons through muddy roads, and 
horses stuck in the mud were often 
shot—it was easier to buy new horses 
than to dig out badly mired ones. 
Pithole was a rough, raw town, 
where most any kind of vice could 
be found without searching. 


But Pithole’s bawdy life was a 
short one, for the oil market col- 
lapsed, and many of the Pithole wells 
went dry. By 1867 most of the city’s 
population was gone. A hotel which 
cost $40,000 to build was sold for 
$16, for firewood; another hotel was 
raffled off, with chances at $10 each. 
By 1870 Pithole no longer appeared 
on the Census records. 


We walked the hillside above Pit- 
hole Creek, and found that every 
building of the old town had dis- 
appeared. There was still an occa- 
sional half filled cellar, with trees 
growing from it, and markers placed 
by an historical society indicated 
where the town’s streets once had 
been. A neighboring farmer told us 
there wasn’t even a ghost around 
any more. It seemed unbelievable 
that nature could have recovered her 
property so quickly. 

Though lumbering is no longer an 
important industry in the valley, oil 
is still a foundation of the upper 
river economy. But other industries 
are as varied as the shades of the 
rainbow. Warren has furniture fac- 
tories and a steel mill. Oil City 
makes wagons, Franklin turns out 
plastic gadgets, and Port Allegany 
has two glass plants. On the lower 
part of the river, where industry is 
heavily concentrated, any complete 
catalogue would take pages. 

At many spots in the middle sec- 
tion of the valley there are gaping 
scars in the earth where bulldozers 
and steamshovels have ripped the 
topsoil from the land to expose 
veins of coal a few feet below the 


-And we had secured a color 1 


the coal has been removed. W 


We had planked our carcass 
on hot rocks where man had 
before rested, living like a 
in a dirty crust of dried rive 


picture record as well as h 
of Kodachrome stills of the Ca 
of the Green and the Colorado, 


We all realized our ambit 
running every rapid en route, | 
made possible because of the 
gence and cooperation of all 
and the capable leadership of N 
Nevills. And, finally, we had 
two months in thorough enjo 
of what is undoubtedly the wo 
most exciting vacation. 


surface. The land looks as if 
formidable prehistoric monster |] 
dragged his claws through it. ~ 

Further downriver the coal 
are deeper, and surface mini 
impossible. Here there are © 
underground labyrinths from 


Pennsylvania coal is of course © 


coal.’ The hard coal—anthr 
comes from east-central Pen 
vania. 


As the Allegheny approaches ] 
burgh, its banks become more 
more cluttered with an assort 
of factories and stacks, until, bi 
ing up to a smoky climax, the w 
reach Pittsburgh itself. Strar 
passing through Pittsburgh al 
shudder and wonder how anyone 
live in such a city. “But Pittsb 
is not without its compensation 


Where else, for example, can 
find a display of fireworks s 
those which light the sky ni 
from the steel furnaces? Or 
can you find a sight comparabl 
the slag dump, where thousand 
tons of orange-red, molten sl 
poured down the steep hillsid 
brilliant cascade? 


Pittsburgh is a world in. 
It has the distinctive chara 
a European City, and boasts |: 
nationalities than Ellis Island. N: 
from the telephone book sou 
the registry from the United 
and newspapers come in cot 
foreign languages. In _ resta 
there’s a different foreign dish 
every day of the month. Pittsbu 
may be dirty, but it has a fase 
tion which few American ¢ 
have. f & 

The Allegheny Valley is a reg 
of strange and delightful con 
While Indians are dancing ar 
their Longhouse in a ceremony wl 
may not have changed for hundi 
of years, less than two hundred 
away the country’s most mi 
steel furnaces are lighting the 
with a manmade aurora borealis. 
Pittsburgh businessman can get 
his seaplane, moored in the shat 
of skyscrapers, and in an hour 
land on the river where his con 
might frighten deer from the wat 
edge. The Valley is a valley of ¢ 
trasts, and if we continue to exp 
it the rest’ of our lives we'll ¢ 
have begun to scratch the surface 
its scenic beauty, romantic hist 
and interesting people. 7 


| 
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TOURISTS AND THE 
MARSHALL PLAN 


a survey of tourist facilities in the sixteen 
‘ atries participating in the Marshall Plan 
ris underway. It is part of a program 
J evelop tourist trade as a strong contribu- 
ato European economic recovery. 
(sixteen nation committee, working under 
| International Union of Official Travel 
Janizations, is conducting the survey. 
‘)he International Union was organized in 
Fis last October at a meeting of tourist 
Hictors from 48 nations. Its major aim 
+>) “promote a free flow of visitors among 
“)countries in the interest of expansion of 


ding.” To date, twenty-six countries 
Me joined the Union. These include Yugo- 
Jia, Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 


j)pment of travel is the quickest way for 
| fppeen nations to earn dollars. The 


Aen 1948 and 1951, according to the 
ie officials, will be enough to meet 12 
4 cent of total European imports from’ the 


Thee Gress however, were disheartened 
® the failure of their own Marshall Plan- 
/3 to take cognizance of the tourist factor 
economic recovery. Now, through their 
‘vey, they are taking inventory of tourist 
jacities and earning power of the sixteen 


/ticipating countries. 


lore important to them, they are measur- 
©) \the potential value of an expanded Euro- 
%n “travel plant,’ and are estimating the 
punt of money required for refurbishment 
‘| new development. 


Uhe committee will make its report at 
/ next meeting of the International Union 
“Oslo, Norway, June 14-19. More than 
/ nations are expected to attend, including 
irly all those of the Western Hemisphere 
).. Herbert A. Wilkinson, of the U.S. 
}/partment of Commerce, has played a key 
|: in shaping the organization. 


nternationally minded travel exonps in 
$ country and abroad were encouraged 
a section of the Economic Cooperation 
"t (Marshall Plan), which declares that: 
jhe Administrator, in cooperation with the 
jiretary of Commerce, shall facilitate and 
/ourage, through private and public travel, 
nsport and other agencies, the promotion 
j1 development of travel by citizens of the 
ited States to and within participating 
\intries.” 


WDther groups, however, have adopted a 
Jierent outlook toward world travel. Since 
Jnada has seen fit to bar its citizens from 
dine more than $150 on vacations in 
| U- ‘S., they say Americans should be dis- 
draged from spending any pleasure- travel 
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FOR BETTER TRANSPORTATION 


Vehicle registrations and travel now ex- 
ceed the prewar peak of 1941. They are 
still climbing. In some cities trafic volume 
already exceeds the prewar peak by fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent. Automobiles, taxi- 
cabs, streetcars, trolley coaches, buses and 
trucks, all of which perform necessary func- 
tions in our economic life, are competing for 
available street space in the face of these 
trafhe increases. It is important therefore, 
that long-range plans to alleviate congestion 
and improve transportation in any commun- 
ity should recognize the movement and ter- 
minal needs of these various forms of trans- 
portation and make adequate provision for 
them according to the conditions. 


In order to study these problems the 
Chamber of Commerce has established a 
committee on Urban Transportation. A re- 
cent report by this committee emphasizes the 
importance of planning, street systems and 
urban expressways. 

A basic requisite of an urban transporta- 
tion plan, the committee points out, is a 
street system of adequate capacity which will 
handle efficiently the local traffic of the com- 
munity including that to or from exterior 
points and which will properly connect all 
commercial, industrial and terminal areas of 
the community. Unfortunately, street sys- 
tems of many communities fall far short of 
this objective. They contain narrow streets 
or fail to provide best connections between 
various residential and business areas and 
street intersections are frequent and danger- 
ous. 

Few streets have been designed to meet 
today’s traffic needs, but with national atten- 
tion now being focused on urban trafhc con- 
gestion and the importance of maintaining 
efficient and safe movement of passengers and 
freight, there is every reason to believe that 
many major improvements will be made in 
the street systems of the average American 
city in the next few years. 

A major drawback to the development of 
good street systems has been the failure to 
properly study and understand traffic charac- 
teristics and traffic demands, such as failure 
to (a) recognize that a majority of the 
trafic movements in and near a community 
are composed largely of local traffic, (b) 
properly measure the amount of traffic that 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and qustice. 


would like to bypass the business district, 
and (c) properly relate trafic characteristics 
to the various types of streets. 

Because of the national emphasis now 
being placed upon major thoroughfares and 
expressways, many communities have lost 
sight of the importance and functions of 
other types of streets. As a result, many 
streets are not receiving adequate attention 
from muncipal officials. 

A good street system in any community re- 
quires a proper balance in the use and loca- 
tion of three types of streets namely neighbor- 
hood streets, secondary streets and major 
thoroughfares. The larger communities are 
now adding a fourth, namely, expressways. 

Neighborhood streets, designed for neigh- 
borhood traffic use only, should discourage or 
prohibit through traffic. 

Secondary streets should be designed to 
serve as connecting links between neighbor- 
hood streets and major thoroughfares but 
should still be local in character. 

Major thoroughfares, serving as the prin- 
cipal traffic arteries in most communities, 
should be designed with a minimum of inter- 
sections and other delaying factors. “They 
should be located and operated for heavy 
trafhc movement of passengers and freight 
from neighborhood and outlying areas to the 
business districts and between major business, 
terminal and industrial areas within or near 
the community. 

Members interested in improving trans- 
portation facilities, which is one of the Club’s 
important objectives, should write to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D.C., about the booklet 
“Urban Transportation.” 


TAKE YOUR CAR ABROAD 


‘The convenience and additional comfort in 
traveling in your own car abroad can be en- 
joyed by those going on the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line taking their cars along as baggage. 


A Swedish import license is not necessary 
for tourists. ‘The International Customs 
Documents available through the American 
Automobile Association permit the traveler 
to enter the car into any one of the European 
countries for which the document is issued, 
without payment of duty. A small deposit, 
refunded when the car is returned to this 
country allows the traveler to move freely 
from one country to another on the presenta- 
tion to the Customs, of the International 
Carnet issued here before leaving. 


Denmark, Norway and Sweden offer ie 
motorist ideal motoring conditions. “There 
are no super-highways comparable to those 
found near large metropolitan centers of 
population in the United States, because none 
are needed. Instead, well maintained roads, 
most of them hard surfaced, connect princi- 
pal tourist regions. The small amount of 
traffic is a revelation to most and the freedom 
of the open road can be enjoyed to the ut- 
most by those who travel by car. 
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CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Craw od House Club 


with a real atmosphere of tradition 
discriminating people 
summer to the Crawford House at Crawford 


GOLF — TENNIS — SWIMMING 
RIDING — BOATING —HIKING 
DANCING— MOVING PICTURES 


return each 
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For Further Information Please Write 


RICHARD EDGERTON 
Managing Director 
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SEASON 
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New York Office 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 
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A JAPANESE PALACE MOVES TO THE CATSKILLS 
(Continued from page 21) yaks 


living, the abode of mortals as well 
as emperors, a meeting place of 
gods and men. 


This ancient allegory continues in 
the great main hall of the palace it- 
self, where the pirie and maple motif 
recurs in exotic murals painted by 
Mutsuhito’s own artist, flung in black 
relief against the thick gold leaf that 
covers its walls. Here the wheel of 
symbolism comes full circle; every- 
where carved and painted animals, 
birds and legendary creatures, mas- 
sive mural carvings, finely chased 
porcelains, weirdly figured tapestries 
contribute to the fantasy through 
their bright lacquered colors, their 
strange shapes, even their symbolic 
placing within the whole. 


High above this sumptuous cham- 
ber hangs an immense wind chande- 
lier, spangled with Buddhist emblems 
and tinkling wind bells that once 
protected age-old temples against the 
evil raids of perverse spirits. Great 
golden chairs carved in weird serpen- 
tine shapes and heavy tables inlaid 
with mother of pearl stand against 
the walls; polished wood columns 
crowned with gilded capitals rise to 
the ornate ceiling. The splendor of 
these furnishings, accentuated by the 
lavish use of gold and bronze, re- 
flects the frowning formalism of the 
Fujiwara period, from the ninth to 


x2 


wife, 


the eleventh centuries—a time when 
tyrannical shoguns trod the earth 
in pompous mightiness, aware far 
more of the joys of absolute power 
than of the lesser beauties that sur- 
rounded them. 


This ponderous magnificence gives 
way gradually through the adjoining 
chambers, achieving an ethereal light- 
ness and simplicity in the lovely 
Spring Room. Here cherry blossoms 
and soft pastel overtones strike the 
decorative keynote, the ubiquitous 
pines and maples are reduced to 
faint lines thinly etched against back- 
grounds of spring-flowered moun- 
tainsides, and airy legend replaces 
religious mysticism. in the underlying 
theme. A typical panel tells the 
charming story of the “heavenly 
maid” who came down to earth to 
disport herself in a beautiful pine 
forest, and lost there the magic coat 
that was her return ticket to heaven. 
In the painting she dances—divinely 
—for the poor fisherman who found 


it, thus convincing him of her other- 


worldly origin. 


Here, too, are the coronation 
thrones, each lavishly ornamented 
with hundreds of ramifying symbols 
of royalty. The only copies in exis- 
tence, they were given a further regal 
touch when Prince Kuni and his 
guests of Dr. Takamine at 


Shofu-den shortly after its removal 
from, St. Louis, became the first to 
use- them. Every feature of these 
imperial chairs exudes some wond- 
rously oblique Nipponese concept of 
royalty, depicting by a faintly up- 
turned corner, a polished curve, a 
delicately shaded flower petal a thou- 
sand aspects of the Emperor’s divin- 
ity and power. 


The same pattern of nebulous 
Oriental suggestion runs through the 
carved and gilded decor of the exotic 
Fujiyama, Wisteria and Jujiama 
Rooms, along the wide galleries to 
the wings. One of these, foreign to 
the palace group, was once the Royal 
Forestry Exhibit at the Osaka Ex- 
position, and was presented to Dr. 
Takamine along with Shofu-den 
after its appearance with the latter 
at St. Louis. Now the palace reception 
hall, it is built of polished samples 
of every kind of wood found in the 
Japanese Empire. The panels of the 
inner walls are elaborately inscribed 


with thirty-six poems by Japan’s 
thirty-six greatest poets, each ex- 
ecuted in the classic thirty-one_ 


character form. 


The garden at Shofu-den, quite 
apart from its royal origin, is a 
magnificent one by any standards. 
Banked in fragrant masses under the 
giant pines are more than fifty-thou- 
sand rhododendrons, one of the 
largest single collections in the East. 
Japanese cherries—cousins of Wash- 
ington’s famous trees—and exquisite 
Oriental plums mingle with the ever- 
present maples beneath the shadowed 
arches, Japanese iris, lotus and lilies 
frame the placid lake in flaming 
colors during the blossoming season. 
Everywhere ferns, mosses and lichen- 
covered rocks, selected and set like 
pearls, give the coveted appearance 
of having been there forever. 


Here, too, is more of the same 
delightfully oblique Oriental double- 
meaning, reaching even higher flights 
of fantasy. Hardly a water-fall is 
without its own voice, a flower with- 
out its spirit, a tree without a soul. 
Royalty, never far from the central 
theme, again comes in for its share of 
tangential inference, this time em- 
bodied in two symbolic moats that 
wind down through the masses of 
flowering shrubs to the lake. One, 
luxuriantly landscaped, arched with 
beautifully carved miniature bridges, 
lush with verdant foliage, served to 
remind the incumbent ruler of his 
obligations to his wealthy nobles and 
the powerful families of his empire. 
The other, a dry, stony ditch, like a 
conscience constantly recalled his 
ever-present responsibility toward the 
poor. 


This feature, perhaps unique in 
Japanese imperial households, is one 
that recurs constantly throughout 
the palace and its grounds. Magnifi- 
cence, everywhere manifest, is nearly 
always countered by some_ token, 
however small, of humbleness, of 
cognizance taken of the usually miser- 
able lot of the vast majority of the 
emperor’s subjects. In the palace 
proper the rich red roofs, symbols 
of wealth, and the lavish golden 
furnishings are countered by con- 
stant suggestions of earthiness, dull 


brown colors and simple lines that - 


kept the Sons of Heaven ever as 
aware of solemn duty as of Divine 
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Right. In the garden, the giant h 
carved stone lanterns, many of # 
centuries old, in which wea 
families kept lights burning to ¢ 
holy dead have their poor coun 
parts in grotesquely twisted ~ 
roots, patiently formed into lai 
shrines by penniless peasants 
thus found their own way to 
ship their ancestors. ‘ 


So the story runs, in endless 
cinating ramifications, throu 
this strange Oriental anachroni 
the midst of the modern Am 
scene. Today Shofu-den remains 
island in time it was when Mejj 
or Kwammu — ordered it Bi 
largely through the efforts of 
and Mrs. Melvin Osborn, its preé 
owners. A young ex-Navy of 
and native of the region, Mr. Os' 
learned of the palace back in the 
when Dr. Takamine kept it a 
tery. His early determinati 
know more about it grew into 
sire to own and preserve it. To ev 
one’s advantage, he has accompli 
both. > 


he toad with sudden swiftness 
ps abruptly by means of a series 
thort switchbacks and sharp cur- 
Here, it is not only the gorgeous 
at fascinates but also the aura 
th surrounding the name given 
these curves. This one is 
ed like the letter S and I have 
-d it called, and seen it referred 
In print as both “Frozen Man’s 
e” and “Dead Man’s Curve.” 
| legend relates that a construc- 
worker froze to death in a road- 
Fock nearby. His car stalled in 
Eeowrdrift and he _ floundered 
jugh the snow to the shack. He 
|| completely exhausted and evi- 
tly so numb from cold that he 
4\dn’t hold matches to light a fire, 
y ough materials were already laid 
# needed only the application of a 
}) flame to save him from death. 
41 the immediate foreground the 
i winds in and out of lakes, rocks, 
|| snow patches lengthening out to 
td past Long Lake and the Al- 
y: meadows with their bush like 
aps of Alpine fir, finally disappear- 
= from view, always I like to think 
ching for Beartooth Lake. Moun- 
\s. form a gorgeous backdrop in 
* far distance. 
Jollowing down the ribbon of road 
ard Long Lake, Little Bear and 
> nd Lake we pass timber line and 
p from the Alpine meadows into 
} Alpine fir belt. Here, Beartooth 
#'¢ touches the highway with Bear- 
jh Butte imposing and awesome 
(the background. The “Bear’s 
t)th” projects from the face of 
| Butte— a land mark known to 
BD actiest Indians. Prehistoric fish 
fils have been found in this sedi- 
itary deposit upheaved through 
nite. With adjacent Clay Butte 


We 
jailing memories of the men 
I>) navigate the treacherous, ever- 
; *jging Mississippi, But Big Mam- 
if Cap’n Ben Ruiz’ is not 
id by the river or particularly im- 
issed by his own abilities. In his 
‘drawl he describes Mississippi 
t piloting as “like living with‘one 
|hose women who’re forever mov- 
| the furniture around. You can 
jk around the house in the dark 
a week without even stubbing a 
‘But just you go ’way for a 
le and give her a chance to change 
igs around. You come back at 
Jit and can’t take two steps inside 
\door without you fall over a chair 
t wasn’t there before. It sure is 


When Big Mamma casts off from 
shore and starts upstream, she 
jties the thirty-six men of her 
r into a different world where 
Inge customs prevail and an alien 
guage is spoken. It is a place of 
Viguing names like Mulatto Bend 
| Devil’s Swamp, Hole in Wall 
Pair O’Dice, Shoofly Bar and 


mework shines white against the 


ly at night and whose wooden 


THE GLORY ROAD TO YELLOWSTONE 
‘(Continued from page 25) 


it affords a fine exploring ground 
for geological parties to study, while 
the Forest Lookout station gives an 
unsurpassed view of the top of the 
world. 

I like the thickly forested Clarks 
Fork valley beyond Beartooth Lake 
and the wild splashy creeks. In early 
summer Lake Creek is all froth and 
roar. Many lakes spatter the area 
north of the road although they are 
not in immediate view. I often think 
how much the ever-approaching view 
of Pilot and Index Peaks must hay 
meant to those guiding pack bull 
trains back to Cooke City just 
beyond. 

In the long years between its 
exodus as a gold mining town and 
the coming of the road Cooke City 
has stood virtually isolated, with but 
a few hardy souls saving her from 
being a ghost town. The hunting and 
fishing in the surrounding territory 
are superb. 

The promise of the beauties of the 
Red Lodge-Cooke City Highway lures 
many travelers’ out the Northeast 
Entrance of Yellowstone Park—and 
they are in no wise misled—to be 
charmed and thrilled by the unending 
vistas of the Top of the Beartooth 
Mountains, and the exciting swift 
drop down the spectacular switch- 
backs into the lovely little town of 
Red Lodge. 

Memory brings to me always a 
nostalgic yearning to once again 
drive over the Red Lodge-Cooke City 
Highway. Id like to stand on Top 
with my body braced into a powerful 
wind that blows sharp, cold, and 
piercing from distant snowclad peaks, 
while my eyes are filled with their 
majesty, and my soul is one with the 
silence. 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT 
MUESSISSIPPEL TOWBOATS 


(Continued from page 28) 


forest’s green by day. 

At evening, when sunset reflections 
tint the river’s muddy face, Big Mam- 
ma’s darkened pilothouse usually is 
the “scene of a lively conversation. 

The hunting and fishing stories, 
while not always credible, are easy 
enough to follow. But when talk 
turns to the boat and the river, a 
visitor from the world ashore stum- 
bles over alien words and phrases. 
He learns that “good shape” means 
Big Mamma is in position to ma- 
neuver around the next bend. When 
she “sets” she moves sideways faster 
than ahead and when she “cuts a 
caper” she is momentarily out of con- 
trol. 

In pilot talk, a “towhead” is a 
newborn island, a sand bar on which 
willow trees have sprouted. Big Mam- 
ma “shakes up a reef” by churning 
along close to shallow places, so 
that her sternwheel stirs up great 
boils of mud. And when she tries 
to “dive and run for it,” the head 
of her barge tow, moving out from 
slack water into the swifter current, 


is being forced pppoe and, meats 


stream. 
Full darkness discal ends the 
pilothouse conferences. Under a 
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for your line... 


it’s an adventure. 


. or paddle historic canoe trails. 


See 14,000 
See game fish leap 
Whatever you do, 
Easy border crossing and your 


dollar goes a long»way. 


Ontario Dept. of Travel & Publicity, 
V39, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, Ontario 


Please send me the free booklet "Lake of the Woods" 
with maps and photographs. 
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SWAN LAKE, MONTANA, * 


. in the heart of a region noted for its 
glacial mountains, lakes, rushing trout streams, 
abundant wildlife, primitive wilderness and 
HOSPITALITY, invites you and your family 
to make this vacation one to remember. 

Swan Lake’s resorts, guest ranches, packers, 
guides and outfitters are standing by to offer 
their friendship and service. 

*Scenic sixty mile drive to Glacier National 
Park. 

For free illustrated brochure, write 
SWAN LAKE ASSOCIATED 
Box 68 


Swan Lake, Montana 


starless, moonless sky, the Missis- 
sippi fades to a dull gray, only 
slightly lighter than the solid black 
of the forest on either bank. 

Then it is that brilliant, blue-white 
beams from the steamer’s search- 
lights reach far ahead. Their glare 
turns the muddy river chocolate, the 
forest to a bright, unnatural green. 
The beams move about restlessly, 
seeking out a red reflector buoy that 
marks a hidden reef, a gaunt gray 
cypress trailing Spanish moss, a row 
of partially submerged cottonwood 
trees reaching above a caved-in bank. 
Abruptly, the lights blink out and 
Big Mamma drives ahead in dark- 
ness. 

Not many more nights and days on 
the river are left to Big Mamma. 
Soon, her pilot will ring “stop 
engines” for the last time. But she 
will not disappear completely. She 
has willed her famous whistle to 
another steamer and for many years 
it will continue to send deep-toned 
echoes rolling dewn the Mississippi. 


HOOK’S new | 
SEPARATION LAKE CAMP 


On the famous English River. 
Reached by plane only, 40 air miles 
north of Kenora. 

Unexcelled spring trout fishing, combined 
with successful bear hunting. 
Muskie—Bass—Large Walleyes—Northern 


Pike, Moose—Deer—Bear— 
Ducks in Season. 
Main lodge. Individual cabins—Choice 


food. American plan only. 
LIMITED ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Write, wire or phone. 


Doug. and Keith Hook, Kenora, Ont. 


HOOK’S Lake of the Woods 
MUSKIE CAMPS 


Remotely located for better fishing, 25 
miles from rail or highway, comfortably 
reached by boat or plane. Record MUSKIES 
—Bass—Walleye—G. N. Pike. 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR—DUCKS 
Attractive main lodge, individual cabins, 
fully modern. Choice food. American plan 


only. 
Doug and Keith Hook KENORA, ONTARIO 


INDIAN LAKE LODGE 


Fer the ultimate in thrills, it’s the savage 
ferocity of the Tiger Musky—viciousness of 
the Lake Trout—tenacity of the Walleyed Pike 
—or the scrappiness of the Small-Mouthed 
Bass. Whichever you prefer, you'll find it 
here — PLUS — Good beds, Good food, and 
REASONABLE RATES. Also big game hunt- 
ing. Wire or write 

Mr. & Mrs. 


Vermillion Bay 


E. S. Harrington 
Ontario 


CHAPLEAU LODGE 
Chapleau, Ont. 
A modern lodge bordering on the world’s 


largest game refuge. Virgin hunting and 
fishing. Airplane service. Write, wire or phone 
Main 1142 for folder and reservations. 


Chapleau Lodge, 
536 Erie St., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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FOR A ZESTFUL VACATION 


High in the scenic Alleghenies ... 
Crestmont Inn has everything for 
the perfect family vacation. Languid 
sun-drenched days, cool mosquito- 


less nights inviting mountain 
trails ... superb cuisine, gracious 
hospitality . unexcelled facilities 


for every sport and relaxation Easy 
to reach. 
2200 foot altitude @ Water sports @ 


Tennis ® Golf @ Lawn games @ 
Hiking @ Game room ® Concerts @ 
Dancing @ Playground with kinder- 
gartner @ View of 12 counties. 


OPENS JUNE 12 


Rate includes many activities. Guests 
return year after year. Early reser- 
vations suggested. Write for folder. 


The CRESTMONT Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


W. T. Dickerson, Pres. 


THE THAMES — SUNDAY’S RIVER 
(Continued from page 138) 


towns of England being much more’ 


than centers of trade, industry or 
shipping, surrounded in nearly every 
case by residential villages. As such, 
a town like Reading on the Thames, 
like all its sister English industrial 
towns, is ugly and of unrelieved drab- 
ness. It was put there quickly by the 
industrial revolution. Essentially 
Reading is still in the country very 
much in the same way a huge mech- 
anized combize or thresher is still 
in the country for all its fearfulness 
and lack of bucolic beauty. 


It is an amazing tribute to the 
Thames Valley dweller’s devotion to 
the pastoral loveliness of his region, 
in the light of all the privations he 
suffered during the war because of 
poor and hampered transportation, 
that he is still prepared to rise up 
bitterly against any suggested at- 
tempts to bring new rail or bus lines 
through to him now that the war 
is past. 

“Tt will only bring more down 
from London,” said one disconsolate 
countryman near Goring. 

“More what?” we queried, though 
we pretty well knew what he meant. 

“More of those pale-faced persons 
from London. Did you ever know 
anything good to come out of Lon- 
don?” 

Comparing his remark with the 
usual attitude of the Midwesterner, 
say, when the latter makes mention 
of the New Yorker, I could guess at 
what he might have meant. Nobody 
loves the big city or the people from 
it, it seems. We received more direct 
evidence of this near Nuneham Park, 
where on a bend in the river we 
halted our canoe to observe some 
ducks that inhabited a little island 
there. The cut of my jacket or my 
blatant Americanisms expressed on 
seeing these splendid birds sent them 
into a cacaphony of disgust. This in 
turn brought their keeper, an old 
lady—who looked as though she had 
just come up fhe river from the 
Tower for just this occasion—posting 
after us with, appropriately enough, 
an old broom. She sent some of the 


Bei 


Thames and its gravel bed into our 
faces, summoned her ducks, warned 
us against bringing any “hideous 
kodaks” into view, and stood there 
glowering on the shore until we had 
maneuvered well out of range. 


.1 once remarked to a native near 
Cricklade that I was surprised that 
the valley dwellers had permitted the 
mechanization, so to speak, of the 
river by building the forty-nine locks 
that mark the stream’s course. 


With an explanation that took the 
curse off my comment and placed the 
benediction of legend on his reply, he 
said, “We've got more water in the 
Thames than there ever was in 
Roman days because of those locks!” 


The revelation, coming in such 
terms, was so staggering as to make 
the locks seem comparatively indig- 
enous with the river, and for that 
reason, a part of the countryside. It 
made me think of Newbridge on the 
Thames, which for some reason, de- 
spite its name, is the oldest bridge 
across the river, much in the same 
way that New College and New 
Forest, despite their respective seni- 
ority in their fields, still bear names 
that belittle their well-established ex- 
istence on earth. The implication here, 
I have gathered, is that all this hoari- 
ness is as nothing to a nation that 
entered is modern epoch back«in the 
thirteenth century. 

With the exception of the Em- 
bankment, we were struck with the 
unmitigated ugliness of the Thames 
as it flows through London. It even 
assumes a new name as it flows 
through some of the more dismal 
parts near Wapping, where it is 
called, prosaically, the London River, 
as if to spare the rest of the stream 
the ignominy of any association with 
a branch of the same name. A simi- 
lar disdain in the opposite direction 
exists near Oxford where the 
Thames flows exotically as the Isis. 

Along the south bank of the 
Thames in London are the ware- 
houses. Seen from any other eyes 
than those of the artist who merci- 
fully blends the ugly with the ugly 


to tfeproduce whatever brand of 
beauty his imagination desires, these 
buildings, too weathered to have any 
color other than that supplied by the 
grey morning mists or the ruddy sun- 
down glows, are baleful and depress- 
ing piles whose very grimness makes 
them attractive to the tourist. Their 
dismal walls sink directly into the 
scum-covered waters. But behind 
those walls lay spices and precious 
metals, tusks of ivory, furs and 
casks of wine—even during these 
days when real necessities are burst- 
ing no sacks in any warehouses 
nearby. 


Sunday in London is a real restor- 
ative, even to the casual visitor who 
has been there just one day during 
the earlier part of the week. For 
twenty-four hours the roar of traffic 
is stilled, the streets are empty, the 
business quarters dead, and even the 
pavements give one the impression of 
enjoying rest. But London’s Sunday 
is dedicated to the country. You 
must remember it was the English 
created the weekend. 


The Londoner’s 
country, he has built-his city in such 
a way that all the essentially urban 
features necessary to the conduct of 
business are in one place, and the 


BELEM — METROPOLIS OF THE AMAZON 
(Continued from page 15) 


There are monotonous stretches as 
the limitless green jungle slides past 
the steamer, but there are also excit- 
ing moments when stops are made 
at small settlements to trade with 
the natives. 


Santarem, founded in 1661 as the 
site of a Jesuit mission and Portu- 
guese fort, has some ten-thousand 
people. As a distributing center for 
a large section of the Amazon Valley, 
it is filled with backwoodsmen who 
bring to town such handicrafts as 
exquisite bead and featherwork, bas- 
kets of unusual design, articles of 
Amazonian woods and figurines car- 
ved from the hardened paste of the 
Guarana berry. 

Not far from Santarem is Bel- 
terra, one of the Ford rubber planta- 
tions. 

If you’re short on time there’s the 
trip to the island of Marajo in the 
mouth of the Amazon. But you must 
be prepared to rough it. Accommoda- 


ideal being the ~ 


rfmdety 


SUDO 


residential quarters and homes. 
quiet and full of greenery. The pz 
are the only beauties of London thj 
the Londoner really cares about; { 
they are bits of the couhtry, hi 
Paradise Lost, in town. It is ~ 
gardens, squares and parks that 
oncile him to his city, 


I was impressed by the diffiet 
of making a complete tour of 
parks, commons, woods, heaths 
that form a part of London’s 
area; difficult, too, to think of th 
town without these bits of cou 


At-Oxiord, a student with wh 
I discussed this aspect of Lon 
put the matter poetically with tor 
ing sympathy. 

“Those London parks are th 
English country come to town {| 
lend a little solace to the sufferi 
crowded people there. Very 
I think, like the gracious ladies 
used to come to see us in the ho 
tal camps in France during the 
and pat our faces and tell us thai 
everything was just right back acros 
the Channel.” ie 


| 
.I was almost a little envious |o/ 
these English on their demi-E 
with the other half of Paradise j 
across the Thames and always wait) 
any Sunday. 


tions are rustic so you'd do well 
take along a hammock and can 
foods 


Marajo is for camera fans, hun 
or people who enjoy nature in 
untouched state. You can travel 
a launch up the tree-shaded riv 
which empty into a large lake ab 
twenty miles in length. You'll 
thousands of bright-plumaged bi 
scarlet ibis;° canaries and king-si 
members of the stork family. Yo 
also spot bands of ferocious monk 
larger than chimpanzees. 


Belem is a paradoxical spot. r 
important junction on the major ait- 
lane between North and South 
America, it is only twenty hours from 
New York and 16% hours fro 
Miami by Pan American Clipper. Y¢ 
it has the atmosphere and aspect | 
a spot remote from the rest of tl 
world, If you like that brand € 
charm, you'll like Belem. 


a Can You Identify This Room? 


You are accustomed to beautiful rooms but when you en- 
ter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you know whether the details are correct? Whether 
_ the correct fabrics and accessories have been used? 


The Arts and Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


now in its 25th year, prepared by experts in 
their field, will give you mastery of home 
furnishing and decoration. 


It is designed for you, whether you desire 
merely the cultural value of knowing the 
art of interior decoration, or if you wish to 
practise interior decoration as a career, or, 
if you are already engaged in selling mer- 


1 chandise of lines allied with this profession, 


so you may broaden your field of activity 


Hl through special knowledge. 


This fascinating Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty lessons covering every branch 


READ THESE LETTERS 
received from enthusiastic students: 


“Before closing I feel compelled to thank you for the 
nefits I have obtained from your course both culturally 


md materially. My only regret is that I did not take up 


jhe course earlier, since I have had to spend several 
jtundred dollars altering mistakes I could not possibly 
e made with the knowledge gained by the course.’ 


I take this opportunity to tell you that ‘this course 
anaged better and is presented in a more interest- 
ng manner than any course for home study that I 


Jiave ever taken or seen.’ 


i a : h 
B tet me mention that I began the course merely as a 
|} in home making. The interesting and clear manner 
In which the course unfolded has given me instead a 


jtobby of paramount interest.” 


“This course has been of the greatest value to me in 
mning our new home.” 


* 

Ih wish to tell you oe much I have eaontd your 
rse in Interior Decoration. Although I did not take 
with the intention of applying it to business, the 
ctical knowledge gained will enable me to cooperate 

}n the furnishing of a new home which I am now build- 


in A year ago I could not have done this, but now, 
’ feel with some help I can decorate my home with 
lo e degree of intelligence. I thank you for the interest 
have taken in my behalf and I shall be glad to 

is] your course to any prospective students.” 


of furnishings and decoration, including 
period and modern furniture and design. 


By pleasant study periods at home, you 
will be fitted to create a beautiful setting 
for yourself in your own home and for 
others—a striking and profitable way of 
using your artistic talent. 


The Ease of Learning 


Through this course, you will learn the 
details of historical styles such as Georgian, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Colon- 
ial, the Italian, French and Spanish and also 
Modern decoration. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration alone. You 
will learn the laws of color harmony, ar- 
rangement, textiles and their combination, 
period furniture and backgrounds and the 
accessories that go with them. The course 
consists of thirty lessons with over nine 
hundred illustrations and includes text 
books, fabric samples and a set of sixteen 
color plates showing successful interiors 
that are full of working suggestions. 


The Informative and Entertaining 
Lessons in the Course 


The Fixed Background. 

Walls. 

Windows and Draperies. 

Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. 
Lights; Lighting Fixtures. 

Color and Color Schemes. 

Choice and Arrangement of Furniture. 
Textiles; Hangings. 

Framing and Hanging Pictures. 

10. Painted Furniture. 

11. Furnishing the Apartment. 

12. and 13. Historical Backgrounds. 

14. The Renaissance Style. 

15. The Baroque Style. 

16. The Rococo Style. 

17. The Neo-Classic Style. 

18. Jacobean and Restoration in England. 
19. William and Mary, Queen Anne and 
Early Georgian Styles. 


CRON DNR oON Hs 


Can You Decorate This Room? 


Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of 
good taste and a natural instinct for beauty. 
result of these qualities, plus expert knowledge and train- 
ing. Knowing how will save you costly mistakes. 


| FIT YOUR HOME TO 
| ~ YOUR PERSONALITY 


and learn how in a series of delightful easy-to-master lessons studied 
in the comfort of your own home. 


It is the 


20. The Age of Chippendale. 

21. The Adam Period in England and 
America. 

22. American Adaptation of British and 
Continental Styles. 

23. The Decorating Profession. 

24. Problems and Their Solution. 

25. What is Modern? 

26. Light and Color. 

27. Use of Space. 

28. New Materials. 

29. Designing a Modern Interior. 
a. The Modern House. 
b. The Modern Shop. 

30. Combining Modern and Period. 


Your home is the center of your life. 
You should know how to bring it to 
perfection. A brief course of delight- 
ful study will bring you a lifetime of 
pleasure. 


ARTS AND DercorATion Home Stupy 
Course IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
200 East 37th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing 
your Home Study Course in Interior Decora- 
tion. 


Norumne in your hands! Nothing up your sleeves! 
But look... 


... out of your present income grows a wonderful future. 
There’s a home in the country, college for your 
children, travel and fun for the whole family, even a 
comfortable retirement income for yourself. 


And this is no trick, no illusion. Jt really can happen! It 
is happening right now for millions of wise Americans 
who are buying U. S. Savings Bonds automatically on 
the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Here’s how the magic works. All you do is sign up for 
the Payroll Plan. Then regularly, automatically, part 
of everything you earn is used to purchase Savings 


Bonds. 

And magically, week after week, these automatic 
savings pile up the money you'll need to pay for the 
future you want! 


Don’t forget that every dollar you put into Savings 
Bonds is a ““money-making dollar’ —that $75 Bond you 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 1S SURE SAVING —U.S. SAVINGS BONOS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


buy today will be worth $100 in just 10 years. And 
these Bonds play a big part in helping keep our country 
financially sound and strong, too. 


They’re always available at any bank or post office, — 
But the surest way—the easiest way—to build financial _ 


security for your future is to buy them automatically on 
the Payroll Plan. 


“if you’re not on a payroll, and have a checking 
account, you can still enjoy the magic of automatic 
saving with the Bond-A-Month Plan. Ask about it at 
your bank. 


